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Events of the eck. 





Mr. Wi1s0n’s visit to this country began on Boxing 
Day, but its ceremonial incidents—the visit to 
the City, the presentation of the freedom of 
Manchester—are its least important features. The 
President is the great force of rescue and recon- 
ciliation in the war, and there is no_ other. 
Senator Lodge aims at destroying it and at eliminating 
the League of Nations from the peace. He can be assured 
that he represents only the most reactionary sentiment 
in this country, and barely that. Public opinion is 
practically united on the conviction that the League of 


Nations, whatever its precise form may be, should at 
Senator | 


least be an integral part of the settlement. 
Lodge will on this point address himself to his country- 
men with his accustomed ability; he has no 
audience here. Before 
in accepting the degree of Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
skilfully re-affirmed his belief in open diplomacy, and 


the purposes of the war for even a fortnight, it could 
never have happened, and had it been debated for a year, 
it would have been inconceivable. A “wind of moral 


force’’ was blowing through the world and he who © 


opposed it would go down in disgrace. Ainsi soit-il!/ Mr. 


Spirit,’’ which we quote for its application to the 
idealism of the hour :— 


“The University spirit is intolerant of all the 
things that put the human mind under restraint. It 
is intolerant of everything that seeks to retard the 
advancement of ideals, the acceptance of the truth, 
the purification of life, 


with the feeling that now at last the spirit of Truth, 
the spirit to which the Universities have devoted 
themselves, has prevailed and is triumphant.” 


We are not: sure that Truth is always at home in a | 
University. In our own classic groves she soon grows | 


hoary, not to say paralytic. Perhaps that is due to our 


her martyrs. 


EDITOR OO A ‘ . . . 
ae Se a ee | it marks a turning-point in the Revolution. 


; will not be followed—yet. 
| the shaping of the new Germany should be placed as 
| early as possible in the hands of a Constituent Assembly. 


. opinion in Germany. 


| life. 


panied by stamped and addressed envelopes. He accepts no | had a plan for summoning it, suddenly and secretly, to 


| date of the Election for January 19th. 
' : ; _ between Majority and Minority is partially closed, 
leaving Paris, Mr. Wilson, | though the feeling does not seem to be good. Haase 
_ and Dittmann now act usually with Ebert and Scheide- 


. é / mann. Barth, however, represents a much t 
the value of a debate on policy before a declaration of | Oe ae Gee 


war. Had, he said, the Central Powers dared to discuss | 


a and every University man | 
can ally himself with the forces of the present time | 


Tue meeting last week of the German Congress of 
Soviets was very violent and intolerant; nevertheless, 
The 
Moderates are in control: the ‘‘ Spartacus’’ Bolsheviks 
are seen to be a small minority: the Russian precedent 
The real issue was whether 


There were in this matter three distinct tendencies of 
The more conservative of the 
middle-class parties were for recalling the Reichstag to 
Herr Fehrenbach (Right Centre), its President, 


meet in some centre other than Berlin. The Socialists 


| would have boycotted it, and it would have been power- 
_ less unless part of the Army had rallied to it. 
| other extreme, Liebknecht and the ‘“‘ Spartacus ’’ group 


At the 


oppose the idea of any Assembly based on universal 
suffrage. They have espoused the Russian conception of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and wish in effect to 
disfranchise the middle class. The dominant view is that 


| of the ‘‘ Majority ’’ Socialists, which the more sober 
_ ‘Minority ’’? men share—that the Assembly, based on 


universal suffrage (for all men and women over twenty) 
and proportional voting, must meet at the earliest 
moment. The compromise view which favored delay had 
in the end few adherents, largely because the belief 


prevails that the Entente will send no food to Germany 


| until the Assembly meets. 


* * * 
Tue result of the Congress, which did its work 
promptly, was that an overwhelming majority fixed the 
The split 


phase, and he carried his quarrels with his colleagues 
of the Provisional Government into the public debates. 


| He suspects a counter-revolutionary move from the 


Army, and opposes the retention of so large a part of 
it (one division of each Corps) under arms. The 
‘‘Spartacus’’ men were only a small fraction of the 


| Congress, but Liebknecht boasts, evi 
Wilson added a fine definition of the “ University | — ee er Se ee 


reason, that he controls the Berlin streets. There are 


| said to be already 100,000 unemployed men in Berlin, 
| and beggars swarm. The modern “ Spartacus ” is gather- 
_ ing an army of desperate and starving men. Meanwhile 


the middle-class parties are all changing their names 


| and popularizing their programmes with a view to the 


Election. It is not at all certain, perhaps not even 
probable, that the Socialists will get a majority. The 
soldiers are said to be much less advanced than the 
town workmen, and the women will probably be, as 
here, a conservative force, 

* « * 


Tue German Government has sent another urgent 


, Plea for food to America, which Mr, Lansing declines 


damp climate. But it is usually a good training ground for | to answer or to publish. 


_ British correspondents in the occupied Rhine country 


Even the most hostile of 
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testify that the working class is suffering real privation. 
Herr Scheidemann has quoted the latest official vital 
statistics. The mortality among infants has now 
reached 30 per cent. of the legitimate and 50 per cent 
of the illegitimate. We find it hard to believe that 
‘public opinion in this country, if the disclosed facts by 
Scheidemann were known, could approve starvation. 
The view, which is not, we have reason to think, the 
official view—that the blockade must be used to force 
Germany to arrest the drift towards Socialism—strikes 
us as perverse. The Bolshevik tendency is still feeble. 
It will grow only as starvation and unemployment 
increase. Every day that food and raw materials are 
denied makes Bolsheviks, discredits the moderate 
Socialists, and increases Liebknecht’s power. That 
indeed is obvious. But we cannot imagine a fairly 
informed public opinion backing the view of some of the 
wilder Parisian reactionary papers, that the Entente 
should let starvation, pestilence, and Bolshevism have 
their way in order to weaken the enemy still further. 
* * * 

THE agitation in favor of an expedition on a great 
scale into Russia continues in the “ Morning Post ’’ and 
similar quarters. The “ Post’’ thinks that such an 
expedition would be an “ ideal ’’ use for the League of 
Nations’ police force. We seem to remember that it 
has rejected the whole League idea with scorn. It is 
clever enough to see, however, that nothing would dis- 
credit the League so fatally, as its use to prolong, war 
and destroy a revolutionary movement. The daily 
rumors that the Bolsheviks are preparing to invade now 
Finland, next Esthonia, and again Poland, must be 
received with caution. In any event, the logic of our 
position is made to seem very weak. We rightly con- 
demned the Germans when they sent troops into the 
Borderland to suppress or expel the Bolsheviks. Now 
we are urged to repeat their policy. Then we were told 
that Lenin was the Kaiser’s hired tool. Now his crime 
is that he financed the anti-Kaiserist revolution. That 
charge, as it happens, istrue. M. Joffe, lately Bolshevik 
Ambassador in Berlin, has stated that he paid £1,200,000 
to finance the German revolution. Parties which held 
an international creed may without dishonor give and 
receive such help among themselves. But if Russia asks 
for non-intervention, it follows that she must }-vactice 
it herself. That must be the basis of any understanding 
preliminary to the withdrawal of the Allied forces. 

* * * 

THERE is no recent direct news from any part of 
what once was Austria. Belated messages, however, 
describe a state of dire confusion, aggravated by famine. 
The army was not demobilized; it melted away. The 
Tchechs and the South Slavs have, however, both carried 
out a general mobilization on their own account. The 
Tchechs are busily occupying purely German districts, 
far beyond either their historical or linguistic frontiers. 
In some cases they are conscribing Germans to serve in 
the Tchech army. So little do oppressed peoples learn 
from their own bitter experience. The South Slav 
mobilization is of course directed against Italy. The 
consequences of the Secret Treaty are now appearing. 
Some armed conflicts and many violent demonstrations 
have occurred, but usually American or French troops 
have arrived in time to prevent pitched battles. We are 
glad to see that M. Clemenceau has addressed a very 
stiff remonstrance to the Italians on the Dalmatian 
question. “ Equitable accord between divergent interests 
must come before the old-fashioned tradition of the 
indefinite extension of territory.’’ That was well said. 
We trust that M, Clemenceau will repeat it to those 








Frenchmen who are claiming the Left Bank of the 


Rhine and the Saar Valley. 
* * * 


Mr. Henperson in an interview has laid stress upon 
the hope that Labor will succeed in embodying an 
industrial charter on the basis of the League of Nations. 
After the rationing of the world’s raw materials, the 
League could undertake few more useful functions, If 
it weve to be merely a tribunal for arbitration it would 
be idle in peace, and therefore impotent when war 
threatened. It must work all the time, and work by 
conferring benefits. To lay down a minimum standard 
in matter of hours, child labor, health conditions, and 
(if possible) wages is, also, to do much to destroy the case 
for “ protection.’’ The “sweated labor ’’ argument was 
always the hardest to meet. An agreement as to hours 
and child-labor ought to be easy. We hope that the 
Labor Party will not forget the Asiatic half of the 


‘problem. A fifteen hours’ day is (or was recently) not 


uncommon in Indian factories. Japan and even China 
are building up sweated industries. The ré/e of Labor 
is to protect not money but life. That protection benefits 
the foreign victim as well as the home worker. America 
wants a charter for seamen. She must contrive in return 
to raise her child-legislation to the European level. In 
these matters the Continental Socialist Parties will be 
unanimous. The International will here recover its unity. 
* * * 

Tue British delegation to the International Labor 
and Socialist Congress, which is to meet at Lausanne, 
will be a strong and representative body, but we regret 
the absence of Mr. Sidney Webb. We are not in agree- 
ment with all that Mr. Webb says and plans; but he 
seems to us indispensable to the success of our delegation. 
He is the best Committee man in Britain, and his recent 
services in the organization of the Labor Party entitle 
him to a share in its most difficult and most ambitious 
enterprise. He has no rival for knowledge of the 
econcmics and politics of the British Labor movement, 
and he would meet the ablest intellectuals of Continental 
Socialism on terms of perfect equality. We hope there- 
fore that a place will be found for him in which he can 
exercise responsibility, as well as his well-tried skill in 
the framing of policies and the presentation of argu- 
ments. We hope to see him attached to the staff; 
indeed if there is to be a secretariat, he should be 
asked to organize and take charge of it, 

* * * 

Tue Irish Elections can, we are afraid, exhibit only 
one general result, the death of Irish Nationalism, 
and of the strictly Constitutional movement. Mr. Dillon’s 
return is, it is said, more than doubtful, and if he 
fails, Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Devlin and possibly Cap- 
tain Redmond will alone in the new Parliament represent 
the leaders of the historic movement of Parnell. The 
total representation of the Irish Party may not 
exceed a dozen members. Furthermore, any 
effective middle group aiming at a Dominion Move- 
ment also disappears. Most of the adherents of 
such a policy appear to have voted Sinn Fein, 
because they regard the Election as an ad 
hoe contest, for the purpose of establishing Ireland’s 
claim to representation at the Peace Conference, or 
because they want to strike hard at the Government and 
show Mr. George what they think of his statement to 
Mr. Bonar Law that when the Castle chooses to give 
Ireland her certificate of good character, she will be 
rewarded with partition. As for Sinn Fein, it has in no 
way minimized its demands, and has sought votes only 
for an Irish Republic. It has foresworn West- 


minster and action at Westminster, and the - 
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Opposition must, we are afraid, build no hopes on its 
co-operation in Parliament. - Abstention is for many 
advanced Irish Nationalists a tactic and not a principle. 


Not so with the Sinn Feiners. 
* * * 


As for the demand for representation at the Peace 
Conference, Sinn Fein, as the Queenstown meeting 
addressed by Bishop Browne shows, builds in the main 
on Mr. Wilson’s Mount Vernon speech.. There is no 
reason to suppose that it understands where its headlong 
pursuit of “ self-determination ’’ is leading it. For that 
reason the situation will be a bad one should the whole 
Irish case be peremptorily turned down. The men of 
greater authority and of comparative moderation are not 
now in control of Sinn Fein. They are in prison, untried. 
In comparison with the actual leaders, even de Valera 
himself is a moderate man. The conflict with the Govern- 
ment over the conduct of the election is already acute, for 
the printing press for Sinn Fein literature has been 
seized and destroyed, and the houses of some of the 
election directors have been raided and their books and 
registers seized. All this fortifies the extremists. The 
main hope is in Sir Horace Plunkett’s movement for the 
maintenance of Irish unity and the study of problems 
of reconstruction. 

* * * 

Tue University elections have so far gone badly for 
the cause of progress. Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
London, the Combined Universities, and the 
University of Wales have between them returned 
one candidate—Sir Robert Woods—who can be described 
as a Progressive, and not one whose Liberalism 
is free of association with the Coalition. The 
hopes of Labor and Independent Liberalism, so 
far as the English Universities were concerned, 
rested on Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Hobson. 
Both have been defeated, though Mr. Webb polled 
well (2,141 votes) for London University. Mr. Fisher’s 
return for the Combined Universities is well deserved, 
and we will not depreciate its significance. But 
what would have been Mr. Fisher’s chance of return 
without the Conservative backing which his position as a 
member of the Coalition secured him? Mr. Fisher’s 
academic position is one of great distinction. | Would 
that have ensured his election? It did nothing for 
Professor Murray. When our University system becomes 
a true and full reflection of the national desire for 
culture, University representation will be a reality. 


Now it is merely a reinforcement of class government. 
* * * 


Ir is a little habit of the ‘‘ Times ’’ to assume, from 
time to time, the réle of disinterested adviser to the Labor 
movement. It repeated the manceuvre last week, when 
it urged the trade unions to make an experiment in Guild 
Socialism by taking over some of the national factories. 
Here, it argued, you have the Labor Party and the trade 
unions protesting that the national factories which have 
been built at the public expense during the war should 
not be handed over to private employers, but retained 
and worked by the State. Management by the State, it 
holds, would not do; but why should not the trade unions 
enter the field of industrial management? The ‘‘ Times ”’ 
does not conceal its opinion that the experiment would 
fail; but it ‘‘ dares’ the trade unions to attempt it as 
the only method of proving themselves more than 
theorists and fanatics in their demand for a workers’ 
control of industry. Five years ago, we remember that 
the ‘‘ Times’ made the same suggestion to the London 
coal porters, who were then on strike. If they objected 
to the ring of coal-traders, why did not they themselves 
undertake to organize the coal distribution of the 
Metropolis? There is, however, an increased naiveté 





about the suggestion which the ‘‘ Times ”’ is now making. 
Some of the national factories, it says, can be easily 
converted to the uses of peace; but many are useless for 
this purpose. Some, it adds, are already being taken 
over by private firms: why should not the trade unions 
take on some of the remainder? The answer is surely 
obvious and complete. Because the private firms are 
taking over the factories which are readily adaptable, 
while those which remain will require large capital for 
their transformation to new forms of production. In 
short, the ‘‘ Times’’ wants to sell the trade unions a 
ce pup.” 
* * * 

But the reasons against trade union participation in 
such forms of productive enterprise go deeper than this. 
The complete running of a factory involves far more 
than efficient workshop control. It involves also control 
of the market and of the materials necessary for produc- 
tion. No doubt the ‘Times’’ has good reason for 
wishing to see the experiment made under present condi- 
tions. It would afford an opportunity not to be missed 
of discrediting workers’ control. Distributing and 
selling agencies would probably boycott the products of 
a trade union factory: it would be held up for raw 
materials, castings, small parts, and the like; and, even 
if it. got these, its rivals might hold it up for 
the necessary machinery. And that means higher cost 
of production, delay in delivery, and failure in com- 
mercial competition. Such holding up is by no means 
unknown to-day in the case of firms which persist in 
standing outside rings and combines, or even which afford 
exceptionally good labor conditions. It would be likely 
to be used far more extensively against a trade union 
factory. Whether it be sound or unsound, the 
experiment of workers’ control cannot be made in a 
hostile environment. Nor, we imagine, have Guild 
Socialists ever claimed that it could: they have aimed 
at a gradual transformation of the existing industrial 
system by an assumption of ¢ontrol by the trade union, 
beginning in the restricted sphere of the workshop. They 
may be right or they may be wrong; obviously many of 
the problems have still to be thought out. But in either 
case the “ Times’ ’’ challenge is based on a travesty of 


their proposals. 
* * x 


Some of our readers may like to see the Pope’s letter 
in answer to the invitation issued by the Scandinavian 
bishops to an Ecumenical Conference at Upsala, which 
was to be devoted to “ the furtherance of Christian love 
among the nations.’’ It was as follows :— 

“His Holiness has, with pleasure received your 
courteous letter about the Congress which is to be held 
on September 8th at Upsala for the purpose of strength- 
ening within the human society the ties of Christian 
love, when once this terrible war has been brought to a 
finish. 

“The humanitarian aspirations continued in the 
said letter, have been most welcome to the Holy Father. 
He is certainly himself convinced, that the society of 
the world cannot enjoy a complete and permanent peace 
if the precepts of Christian fraternity are not duly 
observed. Therefore, anything that in this great con- 
flagration of society aims at this—anything that is 
done for this purpose—is both welcome and desirable 
to the Pope, and that all the more so as it prepares 
the way for the achievement of the aim contained in 
the Gospel’s words: ‘That there may be one fold and 
one shepherd !’” 


Not a bad definition of the League of Nations. 
* * * 

A MEETING has been arranged to support President 
Wilson’s policy and the new age in world-politics on 
New Year’s Day at the Central Hall, Westminster, at 
8 p.m. Lord Parmoor will be in the chair, and there 
will be many influential and representative speakers. 
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Holitics and Affairs, 


—_ -—_—_——- 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 


Amonc the seasonal greetings received by the writer of 
this article was a Christmas card from the headquarters 
of the Machine Gun Corps in France. The good will 
shown was genuine as it was welcome. But the 
occurrence is one to reflect upon. Christmas is the 
festival of the birth of Christ, and that birth, as the 
lovely legend tells, was heralded by angels singing 
“peace on earth and good will to men.”” More than two 
thousand years have passed. And the anniversary 1s 
celebrated by men who for four years have had no other 
object than to kill one another. It may be urged in 
extenuation, that the Christian religion has been too 
high for the passions of the natural man; that it has 
fought gallantly, and though defeated, has never laid 
down its arms. But this is not so. The Christian Church 
has never, since its primitive days, condemned war. As 
soon as it was established, it accepted war, as it accepted 
slavery and property. It did more. It added to the old 
causes of war a new one, unknown to paganism, 
Christianity itself. And the Crusades and the wars of 
religion make a contribution peculiar to themselves to 
that ocean of blood which human history. fills. During 
the war just ended, some individuals, no doubt, of the 
Christian Clergy, and more than is generally known, have 
urged the claims of Christian charity. But theirs have 
not been the prominent voices. The clergy, on the whole, 
have either actively joined, or have declined to oppose, 
that campaign of universal hate which has been waged 
for four years by the press of the world. And so suc- 
cessful has that campaign been, that when victory at last 
has been won, and the nation is called upon to pronounce 
for what purpose victory is to be used, the most effective 
appeal made to the electors by the candidates for their 
suffrages has been the appeal for revenge and loot. It 
may fairly be doubted whether ever in the whole history 
of man, including all the pre-Christian periods, there 
has been witnessed such an orgy of anti-Christian passion 
as Europe has witnessed during the last four years, and 
is witnessing still. 

How does this phenomenon come about? That is a 
deep question, which in this place can only be summarily 
handled. But this much may be suggested. The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ has been preached too long and too con- 
stantly as an unattainable ideal to which life cannot 
seriously be expected to conform. It has been a Sunday- 
school doctrine. And those who have preached it have 
not themselves understood or believed it. Samuel Butler 
says of one of his characters, in “ The Way of All Flesh,”’ 
that he would have been as much outraged to hear 
Christianity denied as to see it practised. And that 
really does sum up the attitude of Christians to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. A master preaching at one of 
our public schools said in the writer’s hearing that he 
would despise the boy who should “turn the other 
cheek.’’ And he expressed the real ethics not only of 
laymen, but of the clergy. 
in the Gospel, they actively hate its teaching, so soon as 
the possibility of its being applied comes upon tho 
horizon. That is the truth. And if it bo the final 
truth, would it not be better frankly to abandon 
Christianity, accept the pagan standards, and endeavor 
to apply them as nobly as the best pagans did? For our 
present state is one in which we miss both virtues; and 
nominally accepting Christianity, do not even live up to 
paganism, 

But perhaps we have misunderstood the Gospels. 





Not only do men not believe | 


| diminishing it.”’ 


Perhaps Jesus Christ was not really what Christian 
teachers and congregation believe him to have been. 
Perhaps he was intelligent and hard-headed. Perhaps 
he had a grip upon life. It is at least arguable. The 
Gospels are not quite clear, nor is it likely that Jesus 
Christ, more than other men or teachers, was always 
consistent with himself. Thus, he says in one place, 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged’’; yet elsewhere he 
is pouring out denunciations on the Pharisees. He tells 
Peter to put up his sword; but a little before he was 
driving the money-changers out of the temple with a 
scourge. It is because of these apparent incon- 
sistencies that it has been possible for Christians, 


without being too obviously ludicrous, to say 
that if Jesus Christ had lived now, he would 
have been in the trenches. That argument need 


not here be pursued. But it must be said that, if it is 
true, if Jesus Christ merely represented the morality of 
the average man, he is not a person of any importance. 

He is important precisely if and so far as he has 
something new and true to say. Supposing he had, what 
could that new and true thing have been? There are 
sentences in the Gospels which suggest it. ‘“ Judge not 
that ye be not judged.’’ “ He that is without sin among 
you, let him cast the first stone.’’ And that amazing 
and provocative, ‘“ Love your enemies.’’ It is these and 
such-like sentences that have aroused, during the war, 
such fury on the part of the Christians when they have 
been quoted by pacifists. And that fury shows how remote 
from such teaching are the real convictions of men. But 
the teaching, it may be suggested, proceeds from a view 
of life; a view both revolutionary and scientific. Yes, 
scientific is the word we wish deliberately to use. Jesus 
found men as they are now, reacting to what offends 
them with the passions of anger and revenge. And he 
observed that this led to conflicts in which the avenger 
reproduced, in his own person, all the evils which he set 
out to avenge. Behind this perception of Jesus, whether 
he knew it or not, were in fact centuries of human 
history, past and to come; the history of vendettas, 
family, tribal, and national. The war just ended, in one 
of its not least important aspects, was a vendetta, the 


vendetta of France and Germany. Nationalist 
France, it would appear, is preparing, in the 
old style, to perpetuate the vendetta by 
retorting on Germany the very offence which 


Germany committed on her. Observing such facts as 
these, Jesus said, appealing not to some fantastic theory 
but to common sense, “ Don’t get angry and lose your 
head when you are offended ; but try to understand how 
the offence came. You will find that your anger will 
disappear and that your mind will become busy with the 
problem, how can such actions be prevented in future? 
After all, you yourself, given similar circumstances, 
would probably act as the man who offended you acted. 
Understand yourself and him, and get him to under- 
stand ; come thus into contact sympathetically ; and you 
have a chance, between you, of ending these troubles. 
But attack him with violence, and you put yourself on 
his level. What he has done, you will end by doing 
yourself. And you will have multiplied evil, instead of 
“ Judge not that ye be not judged.”’ 

This attitude of Jesus towards what we call (when 


| others commit it) sin, is constantly reappearing among the 


teachers of the world. It may be found in the words of 


Chinese and Indian sages, no less than in the Gospels. It 
is the way a man who has attained to the spirit of science, 
must look at life. But the teaching has not been followed. 
And history has been what it has been—a long and 
bloody series of wars, domestic and foreign, culminating 
in this one, which itself, according to the “ men of this 
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world,’’ is to be but an insignificant prelude to what is 
to follow. 

Well, but then, in that case, as we can now see (it 
we can see anything) mankind is heading straight for 
mutual extermination. ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.”’ 
It is not a kind of sentimental morality to say this. It is 
the statement of a scientific truth. And it has best been 
said, not by any moralist, but by Mr. Wells, that genial 
interpreter of the spirit of science to‘laymen. Either 
morality is the science of life, or it is a delusion. It was 
a science of life, in our view, that Jesus Christ 
announced. But those who could not understand the 
science have perverted it into a kind of pietism, which 
offends men’s sense and makes them its secret or open 
enemies. The whole attitude of the mass of men of all 
nations during the present war has been in direct 
antagonism to the teaching of Christ. They have made 
no serious effort to understand how the war came about. 
They have made no honest search into causes. They 
have simply said, ‘‘ The Germans are our enemy, and 
therefore the Germans are wicked.’’ They have refused 
to distinguish the peasant in the fields, the worker in 
the towns, the women, the little children, from the 
professors who have preached and the rulers who have 
practised a false and dangerous doctrine of power. They 
have refused to put the question which, of al] questions, 
is the most urgent and vital, ‘‘ Are we ourselves and our 
rulers also under the dominion of that theory? To any 
extent? And to what extent?’’ They have said, ‘“‘ We 
are all good and our enemies are all bad.’’ They have 
said, ‘‘ They are hateful and we will hate. And since we 
hate, we will do to them all the things they do to us, and 
worse, although our only reason for hating them was 
precisely the fact that they did such things. Since they 
proposed to cripple us with indemnities, and make us 
helots and serfs, we will do so to them. The offences 
which they proposed to commit against civilization, we 
ourselves will commit. In a word, since they are sinners, 
we, to punish them, will make ourselves sinners in their 
image.” ; 

This is, and always has been, the morality of the 
natural man. We see through al] history whither it leads. 
Yet, since we have neglected the science of life, we still 
believe that this time the moral law will not work. But 
it will work. And if we make such a peace as is plainly 
being prepared by the victorious jingoes of al] countries, 


_and as was promised to this nation by its leaders at the 


election, we shall reap the due reward-—* The wages of sin 
is death.”’ 

Against this view of all the belligerent nations 
during the war another has beeu faintly and feebly 
struggling. Jt is the view of Jesus Christ. “ Don't be 
angry! Understand! Inquire into causes and how to 
remove them, And, above all, don’t fashion yourselves 
hy vengeance into the very likeness of that which you 
avenge.’’ Those who take this view have seen clearly 
that war proceeds from the whole anarchic will and 
institutions of the world, and not from the unaccountable 
wickedness of a particular nation. They have seen that. 
if any lesson was to be learned from this war, it must be 
that lesson. They have seen that, however the respou- 
sibility ought to be distributed between individual 
statesmen, the mass of people in all countrics were 
invocent of causing the war, as they were innocent of the 
way it was conducted. But that, on the other hand, in a 
sense, all alike were guilty, since all alike were possessed 
by a wrong science of life—-that is, by a wrong morality. 
The people who so think are called “ pacifists."" And the 
opposition between them and the others is as deep as 
opposition can be. But it is not a “ moral ’’ antagonism, 
in the narrow sense in which that word is usually under- 





stood. The one set are not “good,’’ and the other 
“bad.”’ But the antagonists have different theories of 
life. One has the theory of the world, the other has the 
theory of Jesus Christ, as summed up in those crucial 
sentences : ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,’’ “ He that 
is without sin among you let him cast the first stone.” 
Until that theory com:s to dominate practice, practice will 
continue to be what*it has been all through the Christian 
centuries—a shambles of blood. But the apprehension 
of that theory is an apprehension by the mind as well as 
by the soul. It is not an aspiration towards something 
that ought to be in some world quite different from this. 
It is the only way in which life in this world can continue 
at all for mankind. Those who have not learned this 
lesson from the war have learned nothing. But, alas! 
“ straight is the gate and narrow is the way, and few 
there be that walk therein.”’ 





THE DICTATORSHIP. 


‘The present change whereby the Cabinet has been 
gaining at the expense of the House of Commons is of im- 
portance, for it is precisely in the Cabinet that the 
governing class is most strongly entrenched.’’—Zawrence 
Lowell’s Government of England. 

‘Every change of recent times has tended to enhance 
the power of the Cabinet.”—Anson’s Law and Rights 
of the Constitution. 


It has recently been announced that Mr. Bonar Law 
will resign the Chancellorship of the Exchequer and 
devote himself exclusively to the leadership of the House 
of Commons. In other words, the House of Commons, 
after the war, will be led, not by the Prime Minister, 
who is a member of it, but by a member of his Cabinet 
without portfolio. If such a thing as the British Con- 
stitution exists, this is an unconstitutional act. The 
reasons for severing the Premiership from the leadership 
of the Commons for the period of the war may have 
been good or bad, but‘ unless Britain has ceased 
to be a democracy, they no longer exist in their former 
strength. So long as the Peace Conference sits, it may be 
necessary for Mr. George to divide himself a 
little longer between Paris and London. But we 
can hardly assume that the British Parliament 
will have no more to say to the peace than it had to the 
condnet of the war. And there is still a Government of 
Britain and a country which has gone through the form 
—a somewhat idle one—of a General Election. The result 
will soon be in Session, and as most of the controllers have 
gone back to profiteering, and as it is an easy walk from 
Downing Street to the Palace of Westminster, Mr. 
George may be curious to see what it is like. He might 
even be disposed to present it with something that 
it could recognize as a Government. There is a Junta. 
But there used to be a Cabinet. That body again was 
organically connected with Parliament. It consisted, in 
the main, of the heads of the great administrative offices, 
who were responsible to it for the conduct of their depart- 
ments. Is there any compelling reason why the latter body 
should not be revived? The House of Commons is Mr. 
George's and he made it ; still the pot might like occasion- 
ally to interrogate the potter. For example, Parliament 
has presented him with a good deal of money. The 
Government has about a thousand millions of national 
cash in hand, and about five hundred millions’ worth of 
material. What is happening to these vast stores of 
wealth? Parliament might even desire to examine such 
models of thrift as the Ministry of Munitions, and to dis- 
cover how Mr. George’s system of token estimates has 
prospered in the hands of such an acknowledged master 
of detail. 
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We fully admit that Parliament. has lost power. 
The House of Commons, said Sir Sidney Low, in days 
long previous to the war, has ceased to control the 
Executive; the Executive controls the House of 
Commons. The Mother of Parliaments still passes a few 
Bills. But for the most part the country is step-mothered 
not merely by “ Dora,’’ but by the system of administra- 
tive orders out of which “ Dora” grew. Shutting its 
eyes and pressing a button, Parliament starts a machine 
of pure officialism, on whose detailed work it exercises 
no kind of supervision. The House of Commons, said 
Professor Lowell ten years ago, “tends to lose all 
powers, except the power to criticize and the power 
to sentence to death.’’ Both these controls have 
departed from it. The first broke down under 
the immense complexity of war administration. The 
second is subject to enfeeblement and loss by patronage. 
The last House of Parliament was largely a House of 
Placemen. Its ablest or most ambitious members 
were swept into the Administration; the non-workers 
drank in the shower of titles and were content. The 
new Parliament starts by being unfree. The device of 
the extorted pledge stops criticism at its source; and 
the example made of every member who took the anti- 
Ministerial side in the Maurice division is a warning 
that sheep with the straying habit are likely to 
remember. But Parliament is now exposed to a rivalry 
of forces outside it and beyond its control. The 
Constitutional writers of the past thirty years divined 
the growing authority of the platform and saw that it 
threatened the Parliamentary idea. They never 
reckoned that the House and platform would go 
down together before the power of the Press of 
the syndicated voice and the million-fold circulation. 
That is the Prime Minister’s instrument. He 
has abolished even the Parliament’s right to know. 
The Downing Street of Mr. George is even less an organ 
of government than of suggestion. Policies are started, 
the guiding hint conveyed, the pending appointment or 
dismissal foreshadowed, so that when the matter reaches 
the Parliamentary stage it has virtually been decided by 
a mass of prepared opinion outside. The private member, 
the independent thinker, can oppose? There is no private 
member. His time and opportunities have gradually 
been filched away from him. There is the Governmental 
inass ; and there used to be the regular Opposition. The 
first has spread out far beyond the bounds of the old 
party system; the latter is disintegrated and almost 
destroyed. Mr. George’s work of political guidance is 
largely done outside the House of Commons, as the 
result of. bargains struck over a table between the great 
organizations of Labor and Capital. He has now lost 
the association with Labor, and his Government repre- 
sents an intimate bond with wealth and power. It is 
therefore no longer a mediating force; it is rather an 
organ of the governing classes. 

Has Parliament no remedy, no power of recovery 
against the bureaucratic dictatorship which we have 
described? We think it has. Mr. George has gone too 
far; and if he has almost invited a change in the form 
of democracy from Parliament to the Soviet, he will 
also find that he has raised a spirit of indignant protest 
at Westminster. The glamor of the war is over; and 
he has no longer to deal merely with Liberalism, or 
the Constitutional Irish movement, both of which 
he has almost abolished. Labor has not indeed come 
to its full strength, or to full consciousness of that 
strength. But it will be present in force in the next 
Parliament, with Radical allies to teach it what Parlia- 
ment can do to a Minister who governs against the spirit 





of the Constitution. If Mr. George will not attend Parlia- 
ment, he can and will be summoned there by motions 


for adjournment ‘or inquiry which he ~ cannot 
ignore. If he neglects to inform the House 
on the peace or on _ internal administration, 


or if he denies it a share of control in foreign affairs 
and withholds his confidence on matters of vital con- 
sequence to the nation’s future and that of the world, 
the joint force of Parliamentary pressure and popular 
agitation will be exerted to bring him to a different 
mind. For Parliament is sovereign. Germany’s cast-off 
suit of Prussianism was made for a Reichstag, not for 
a House of Commons. The one never had sovereignty ; 


the latter cannot finally lose it, save by its own act and 
deed. 





WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS IN RUSSIA ? 


“THERE was never in this country a trace of enthusiasm 
for Allied military intervention in Russia. From 
bewildered acquiescence public opinion is now passing to 
critica] questioning. None of us know much about these 
Russian--expeditions, but there is one thing which all 
of us know. The original case for them has disappeared. 
The strategical argument for “reconstituting — the 
Russian front’’ is obsolete to-day. If these expedi- 
tions continue they must now be defended frankly 
on the ground that it is our interest to destroy 
Bolshevism by force of arms. It is evident that 
the undertaking will not be the easiest in the world. 
None of our expeditions has prospered so far. On the 
Murman Front we have done little more than hold the 
coast. The Archangel force, after an ambitious attempt 
to advance into the interior, has had to retire to its base. 
The Baku force withdrew. with dire consequences to the 
inhabitants. In Siberia there has been no advance in 
force Leyond Lake Baikal, save by the Tchecho-Slovaks, 
and they are now demanding their right to return to 
their homes. If the war against Bolshevism is going to 
continue, it is evident that it will have to start virtually 
from the beginning and on a considerable scale. The 
plan which seems.to find favor is a march from Odessa to 
Moscow. 

Meanwhile, some illusions are lost and some salutary 
experiences gained. The legend that all Russia was 
eagerly awaiting the invader, and that her manhood 


would “ fall in’’ when our bugles sounded, is now dis-- 


carded. Some months ago the more active politicians 
of most of the many non-Bolshevik progressive parties 
were for intervention, and did call in the Allies—though 
only, as they said, to fight the Germans. These parties 
were once the majority in Russia, though no one can 
say how strong they were then or are now. There is 
little doubt that many of them are now dis- 
illusioned. They do not desire foreign intervention in 
the internal affairs of Russia, To some extent, the more 
moderate Socialists have even rallied in recent weeks 
to Lenin’s Government. They are not converts to 
Bolshevism, but they prefer native errors and excesses 
to foreign meddling. Such demand as there now is for 
foreign intervention comes mainly from the parties which 
speak for the small propertied class. All of them are 
now monarchists, and, all told, they were able to muster 
at most twelve votes in the ill-fated Constituent 
Assembly. 

We argued from the first that the real choice in 
Russia lay between a Socialist régime (which need not be 
Bolshevik) based on peasant votes, and land-nationaliza- 
tion, and a monarchist régime, which could not be, even 
in name, democratic, since universal suffrage would 
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always put an end to landed property. The event has 


justified our prediction. The Bolsheviks were 
always weakest in Siberia, for the simple reason that 
nearly every cultivator in those vast spaces owns land, 
and land enough. In the early days of intervention, a 
series of provisional governments existed in Siberia, none 
of them reactionary, some of them Moderate 
Socialist, some of them Progressive Coalition. The 
plan of intervention was, as we’ had supposed, 
to gather the late Constituent Assembly in 
Siberia, to constitute an administration based upon it, 
and then gradually to recover all Russia for an elective 
democracy of the Western type. Something of the kind 
was done at Omsk, and some part of the Assembly did 
meet. 

That is now ancient history. None of these more 
or less regular democratic administrations survive. Most 
of Siberia is now under the authority of Admiral 
Koltchak, and his only rival is the equally reactionary 
Cossack leader Semenoff. There is no mistaking the 
political significance of Admiral Koltchak. He is frankly 
and openly a military dictator, too honest even to 
pretend to any popular sanction. Mr. Leslie Urquhart, 
the mining financier, who leads the British movement for 
intervention, described the views of his personal friend 
Koltchak at a company meeting last Monday in these 
terms: “ It is his firm conviction that law and order can 
only be re-established by military force, and that 
supreme power must be wielded by one hand ’”’. His pro- 
gramme, in short, is autocracy. He has acted up to his 
convictions. Not only did he dissolve the former more 
or less Parliamentary administration at Omsk, he has 
imprisoned twelve members of the Constituent 
Assembly, including Victor Tchernoff, the ablest of 
Kerensky’s colleagues. He pays his way apparently by 
reversing the ex-Tsar’s temperance reforms (which even 
the Bolsheviks maintained), and his government lives by 
selling vodka. 

In the light of these facts we are puzzled to interpret 
Lord Milner’s plea for ‘‘ loyalty ’’ towards our friends 
in Russia. What friends? Tchernoff and the imprisoned 
deputies? Kerensky, whom we keep virtually interned 
in England? Our present friends appear to include 
M. Miliukoff, who pleaded after the Brest peace for a 
Russo-German understanding, the Hetman of the 
Ukraine, the avowed tool of the German General Staff, 
and the Cossack General Krasnoff, who fought as an item 
in a mixed Russo-Austro-German army. Frankly, after 
reading Mr. Urquhart’s plea for intervention, we discard 
the theory that it is for love or loyalty towards any 
body of Russians than we are intervening. Bolshevism 
is an unsatisfactory form of government. It has been 
stained with terrible crimes. But it may change for 
the better. The period of terrorism is over, we hope, 
and the administration is said to be improving 
in competence and in honesty. Let us recollect 
that we endured the still uglier spectacle of Tsarism 
with singular patience. The plain fact is, of 
course, that Admiral Koltchak stands for interests 
which have a great stake in Russia. He is Mr. 
Urquhart’s friend. His financial adviser or minister 
happens to be the manager of Mr. Urquhart’s companies. 
His most illuminating speech to his shareholders deserves 
to be widely read. He speaks on behalf of certain 
Siberian mines of coal, gold, copper, zinc, and lead which 
evidently are of fabulous value. One of them contains 
ore valued to yield profits at pre-war rates of £13,000,000 
and that mine is only one of many. Add to this Irtysh 
Corporation, the Russo-Asiatic and the Russo-Canadian 
Group, and the case for intervention becomes intelligible. 
Our Russian ‘‘ friends ’’ (to whom we must be “‘ loyal ’’) 








come and go. One day ministers, and the next prisoners, 
one day pro-German and the next pro-Ally, they are a 
variable element. The copper and the gold, the spelter 
and the coal are always there. 


On these facts the reader will dispense us, we trust, 
from further argument. We fail to see why British 
blood and treasure should be spent for the interests 
which Mr. Urquhart represents. We missed, in his 
speech, any offer to pay for the adventure out of the 
profits of that fabulous mine. ‘The end of it all may well 
be the restoration of a despotism as bloody as Bolshevism, 
and even less capable of developing into some- 
thing milder and more human. Bolshevism may evolve ; 
some of its worst features coincided with the foreign 
meddling. Its horrors are things for Russia to deal with, 
and if she is left alone she doubtless will. Neither here 
nor in France would public opinion tolerate a new war 
in Russia, even for a much better cause than this. 

It now hes with the friends of the Russian people 
to propose an honorable exit. Lenin’s Government, it 
seems, is anxious for an accommodation. The first con- 
dition is obviously that if the Bolsheviks wish to be let 
alone, they must let others alone. There must be no 
more inroads into the Borderland or Finland There 
must be no more arming and subsidising of “ Spartacus ”’ 
bands in Berlin. Bolshevism must cease to be an armed 
doctrine. Outside Russia it must be content to pro- 
pagate itself by argument. On these terms a policy of 
non-intervention is possible, coupled, maybe, with strong 
but indirect pressure in favor of milder and more 
civilized forms of government. It must be mutual. A 
frontier must be drawn which both sides will respect. 
When that is conceded, we have to consider the interest 
of our Russian clients in Siberia and elsewhere. In any 
event, their lives and persons must be protected. But 
we do not follow Lord Milner’s argument that it is our 
duty to stay until they have completed their military 
organization. If Admiral Koltchak is inspired to fight 
for autocracy, that is his right. If he can pay for his 
campaigns by the sale of vodka, his methods are for 
Russians to judge. But he has no claim to an Allied 
subsidy nor to aid of Tchecho-Slovaks whom we pay, 
still less to assistance from British levies. If the popula- 
tion of Siberia cares enough for autocracy and vodka to 
support him, that is its affair. If it prefers to take 
Victor Tchernoff and his colleagues out of goal, that does 
not concern us. If it relapses into Bolshevism once more, 
we are not responsible. If both sides were to ask for 
our mediation, we might be able to render good service, 
but we cannot combine mediation with armed meddling. 
Finally, there are Mr. Urquhart’s companies to consider. 
We have always denied that capitalists who invest their 
money at some risk, for great gains in unstable countries, 
have the right to call on the Home Governinent for 
armed aid, be it in Mexico or in Russia. In this instance 
we have not the slightest doubt that so capable a captain 
of industry is well able to look after himself. Even Lenin 
and Trotsky are prepared to make terms with private 
capitalists, especially with foreigners. The obstacle to a 
peaceable arrangement is that the foreign capitalist 
prefers to summon foreign bayonets, and that is what no 
democracy which knew the facts would tolerate. 

On these terms a negative modus vivendi might be 
reached, which would end intervention and leave Russia 
to manage her own affairs for herself. Once that stage 
is reached, we may go on to consider a more positive 
policy. Russia needs every kind of material aid, from 
locomotives and steam-ploughs to the common screw and 
bolt. She will in turn, as she recovers, require a market 
for her exports, She might welcome engineers and 
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every kind of organizing talent. If she trusted any of 
the Allies, it is possible that in return for aid of this 
kind she might be induced to stop the excesses which 
most justly offend us, and to modify some of her rasher 
experiments. Much may be done by friendly inter- 
course, which cannot be done either by formal diplomacy 
or by armed intervention. America might act in the 
material field. The Socialist International, as it is 
reformed, might help in the political sphere. There is 
no need to formulate a positive policy in haste. The only 
urgent step is to bring interference to an end on the basis 
of mutual non-intervention, A week’s discussion would 
suffice to arrange that. If the Allies persist with the 
plan of a march on Moscow it is clear that they will 
provoke a sharp and possibly decisive protest from Labor. 
It was not for a Russian war that this country acquiesced 
in Conscription. 





THE LABOR INTERNATIONAL. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the International Labor Conference 
are in full swing. The British delegates have been 
appointed, the consent of the British and French 
Governments is said to have been at last obtained, and 
the Conference proposes to begin its sittsngs early in 
January, possibly with a preliminary, inter-Allied 
meeting. Unfortunately, it does not seem likely that 
Labor will be able to meet at the same place as the 
official Peace Conference, the French Government having 
apparently refused permission for a meeting in France. 
Switzerland has therefore been chosen as a centre, and it 
is probable that Lausanne will be the actual town 
selected. 

This is good news; for all the present indications 
point to the need for an immediate rally of every demo- 
cratic force to the aid of President Wilson. The Ailied 
Governments are being pressed by movements in their 
own countries along the path of reaction—pressed to 
refuse to recognize the new democratic forces of Germany, 
to pursue economic ends in alliance with the Tszarists of 
Russia, and to develop more and more on lines of terri- 
torial aggrandisement and future economic war. “ Have 
we lost the Peace?’’ inquires Mr. Brailsford in the 
“ Herald,’’ and gives, we think, too pessimistic an 
answer. The Peace is not yet lost, but it can only be 
won, as the war was only won, with the aid and by the 
power of democratic forces. 

Of the democratic forces at the world’s disposal in 
this great crisis of human history, international labor is 
the strongest. It is most international in its com- 
position and outlook, and it is easiest to mobilize, because 
it is already organized, and has prepared itself in advance 
for the present occasion. It is by no means a perfect 
instrument, but it is the best we Rave, and our eyes are 
upon it to see what it will do. 

It has long been a part of the declared policy of the 
Labor Movement that an International Labor Con- 
ference should be held at the same time and place as the 
Peace Conference of the belligerent Governments. With 
this policy has been combined the demand that represen- 
tatives chosen by the Labor Movement in each country 
should form part of the official delegation at the Peace 
Conference proper. A not very definite promise to this 
effect was given by Mr. Lloyd George when he was seek- 
ing the support of British Labor for his coup of 
December, 1916; but no similar promise seems to have 
been given by any other Government, and Mr. George 
probably interprets h's pledge as leaving him the right to 
select a follower or an ally of his own as the representative 
of Labor. It is understood that M. Clemenceau so far 
refuses to recognize the right of French Labor to partici- 





pate in the making of peace, except within the restricted 
sphere of International Labor Legislation. 

The International Labor Conference, therefore, 
will probably have to make its voice heard, either in face 
of Governmental opposition or with little or no official 
sympathy. At the official Peace Conference, it will 
have to rely almost entirely upon President Wilson, 
the real leader of world-democracy, with perhaps 
a stray Labor man or two who may find a way 
into the Mixed Commissions. The force behind it 
will be the force of democratic public opinion in the 
various countries. Clearly, the breath of its life will be 
publicity. Cable censorship of the news of its own 
proceedings will prevent it from rallying democratic 
opinion in the various countries to its side, and from 
keeping the people informed of its comments on the 
doings of the diplomatists. Even more certainly, if the 
official Conference is allowed to conduct its business in 
secret session, or to reduce its open sessions to the bare 
minimum, the power of the International Labor Con- 
ference to influence its doings from day to day will be 
greatly impaired. If the Labor Conference is to possess a 
serious democratic meaning, it must be insisted, first, that 
the cable censorship on foreign messages shall be com- 
pletely removed ; and, secondly, that President Wilson’s 
ideal of an essentially open Conference, with reported 
discussions and decisions, shall be realized. If publicity 
in these two senses can be assured, the wings of secret 
diplomacy will be clipped, and we may yet be able to 
say that we have won the peace. Let us be always 
mindful that the war was won, not by military means 
alone, but also to a great extent by the operation of 
democratic forces. Although the Stockholm Conference 
never met, the idea behind it was the leaven which 
helped to leaven the whole lump of war issues, To 
Stockholm and to the Russian Revolution, as well as 
to the food situation and to military and naval pressure, 
we owe the dissolution of the military Empires of Central 
Europe. The democratic diplomacy of Labor, having 
accomplished so much, has the strongest possible claim 
to bear a part in moulding the future. 

What, then, will be the immediate work of the 
International Labor Conference? It will be at. least 
threefold. First, it will have to formulate clearly the 
general principles of justice and reconciliation which 
should guide the settlement, and to apply these as clearly 
as possible to the actual territorial, political, and 
economic issues. It will, in effect, compose its draft of 
the scheme of a League of Nations—that is to say, of a 
representative and an executive force, for both will be 
necessary—which must in future be responsible for the 
restoration and government of an _ utterly broken 
European society. Secondly, it will have to keep watch 
with unceasing vigilance on the actual proceedings of the 
diplomatists at the official Conference. Thirdly, it 
will have to formulate and press upon the official 
Conference the terms of an International Charter, 
establishing as far as possible high minimum conditions 
of industrial freedom in every country. 

Its first, and, for the moment, its paramount duty 
is to make plain beyond doubt, not merely its advocacy 
of a League of Nations, but the sort of League which it 
desires to see established. Recent official utterances of 
Government spokesmen in many countries have made 
manifest the need for democratic pressure at this point. 
The peoples of the world want a League of Nations; but 
the League which they want is not a bureaucratic or 
autocratic League of Governments. but a League of 
Peoples. The difference is clear. The League which 
some Allied statesmen seem to desire is a League to 
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enforce not peace, but to maintain the existing system 
of warlike Governments, on a national basis, a League 
which might well declare war not only on the Soviet 
Government of Russia but on rising democracies 
in every country. Such a League means not perpetual 
peace but perpetual war. . 

The Labor Conference must help to save us from a 
new Unholy Alliance. It must formulate more clearly 
than it has yet done the foundations of the League which 
it desires. A real League of Nations is inconceivable 
without a form of democratic government—of a standing 
Parliament of Nations no less than an international 
Executive; and the task of International Labor is to 
formulate the principles on which such a League 
should rest. 

We are far from idealising Labor in its national 
or international aspects. We realise fully that Labor 
is only half-conscious of its mission, and that it is still 
far too much obsessed by sectional considerations and 
too little alive to the great world-issues that are at stake. 
But Labor has partly achieved greatness, and in part 
has had greatness thrust upon it. With all its faults of 
narrowness and lack of knowledge, it possesses the 
idealism and the organization that can save us from a 
peace of nationalistic ambition or of mere reaction. 
Despite divisions in its own ranks, Labor has shown 
itself during the war alive to big issues and possessed of 
moral force. It has rallied unhesitatingly to President 
Wilson because it has found in him a statesman capable 
of seeing the world as a whole and declaring in plain 
terms for a just and democratic settlement. It has a 
hard task before it. The mere mechanical difficulties of 
securing effective action by an International Conference 
of men who are not linguists, have no common medium 
of expression, and little experience of actual govern- 
ment, are immense; and among our own delegation at 
least lack of full knowledge of European problems will 
be a serious drawback. Much will depend on the 
presence with the various delegations of efficient technical 
staffs, and we greatly hope that the British delegates 
will be accompanied by the most complete staff of 
experts that can be secured. The men are not wanting, 
and the fullest use ought to be made of their services. 
The work of the Conference—as of an official Conference 
—will have to be done largely through Committees and 
Commissions, and upon these the presence of experts 
will be essential. 

In short, the International Labor Conference is as 
important as the official Peace Conference itself. It will 
be at least as representative of the wills of the various 
peoples, and at least as competent to lay the foundations 
of a new order as the diplomatists who are likely to 
gather round the tables at Versailles. The eyes of the 
world will be on it, because no one trusts the diplomatists 
and everyone realizes that the forces of Labor and its 
ideals are the coming forces and ideals. It is our business 
to clear the way for its success by ensuring for it the 
fullest possible measure of publicity. We must build the 
new world on the foundation of open diplomacy. 








FURTHER LIGHT ON MR. WILSON’S MIND. 


We have received the following account of an 
interview with Mr. Wilson from an occasional con- 
tributor. We offer it under the necessary reserve; but 
its remarkable agreement with the “Times” interview 
goes far to convince us of its authenticity. 


PresipENT Wixson was in the middle of an anecdote 
when I was announced. He glanced at his watch, and 
immediately cut the story short and showed President 
Poincaré the door ; for it was to him that he was speaking. 





This is characteristic of the man. He is never late, even 
by the fraction of a second. He never wastes a moment 
between two interviews. And he always contrives to end 
the interview in the middle of an anecdote. By this he 
secures an important insight into the disposition of his 
visitor. If he is really interested, he comes back to hear 
the end of the story. If not, the President has no use 
for him. 

Perhaps it was English prejudice ; but I had expected 
to see a small man. And, like my colleague of the 
“Times,” I had been led to believe that the lower part 
of the President’s face exactly resembled the upper half. 
I was mistaken. His brow resembled his chin in 
material, but was unmistakably different in shape. And 
he was a full-sized man. I was told afterwards that—if 
I may paraphrase Falstaff—he is not only tall himself, 
but is the cause of tallness in others. Newspaper cor- 
respondents find after interviewing him that their legs 
are at least three inches longer than before. Inexplicable 
as this phenomenon is, there can be no doubt that it 
occurs. 

Mr. Wilson’s first words made the same impression 
of intense sincerity on me as on Lord Northcliffe’s 
ambassador. “I am delighted to see you,” he said. 
“The world expects, and rightly expects, that its demo- 
cratic statesmen shall take it into their unreserved con- 
fidence through the medium of the Press. Question me 
without reserve. Explore my mind. I have no secrets. 
I am going to be perfectly frank with you ; and I promise 
you that what you report will never be disowned by me. 
Whatever record leaps to light, you never shall be 
blamed.”’ 

“T am unspeakably obliged to you,’’ I replied, con- 
fused for the moment by this excess of confidence, “I 
shall, when I have collected myself somewhat, venture 
to put two questions.”’ 

“Two thousand,’’ he exclaimed in a ringing voice, 
and threw himself into an all too short chazse longue, 
which cracked in all its joints at the impact of the hickory 
figure. ; 

“What,” I said, cautiously weighing my words, 
“do you understand by making Germany pay for the 
war?’’ 

Each of his eyes suddenly fixed itself on the other: 
an infallible sign that his mind was working at its 
utmost strain. ‘“ What,’’ he repeated, slowly and de- 
liberately, scrutinizing every syllable, ‘“ do—I—under- 
stand — by — making — Germany — pay — for — the 
—war? Ah, what, indeed?’’ With a sudden impulse 
of self-revelation, he leaned towards me and tapped my 
knee with his forefinger. My knee is ticklesome; and 
had it been tapped by an ordinary man at an ordinary 
moment I should have shrieked hysterically ; but now I 
hardly noticed it: my flinching was mere reflex action. 
“ Do not delude yourself, my friend,’’ he said ; “‘ and do 
not try to delude me. Germany cannot have a war for 
nothing. The price of war is always terrible. I need 
say no more. Come to your second question.”’ 

I responded to his challenge with “ Do you think you 
will see eye to eye with Mr. Lloyd George at Versailles on 
the question of the Freedom of the Seas? Pardon the 
bluntness of the question.’’ 

“T not only pardon it: I thank you for it,’’ he said. 
“ And my reply shall be equally straightforward. I most 
emphatically shall see eye to eye with Mr. Lloyd George 
at Versailles. In fact I shall not wait until then. Iam 
going to London to see eye to eye with Mr. Lloyd George. 
I have come all the way from Washington to see eye to 
eye with Mr Lloyd George, not only on the freedom of 
the seas, but on the other thirteen little matters as well. 
Are you answered? Is England answered? ’’ 

“Tf she be not ’’ I replied, unconsciously moved to an 
unusual attention to my literary style by something pro- 
fessorial in his aspect, “she is indeed singularly hard to 
please.” 

“You are too good,’’ he exclaimed. 
another.”’ 

“Ts America ”’ I ventured, in my most tactful manner, 
“ going to build a bigger fleet than Britain? ”’ 

“For me ”’ he said at once, with a remarkably noble 

air, “there is no longer any British or American fleet. 


“ Ask me 
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The war has put an end to that. There is now only an 
Allied fleet. Soon it will be the police force of the League 
of Nations. CanI say less?’’ 

‘‘ Indeed, no,’’ I replied gratefully. ‘‘ What about 
Japan?’’ 

“ Yes,’’ he said, echoing me with a sweet, slightly 
interrogative intonation, ‘‘ what about Japan? ”’ 

‘‘ What I mean is,’ I said, ‘‘ what do you think 
Japan wants? ”’ 

‘‘ I see what is in your mind,”’ he said, with infinite 
kindness shaping my thought for me. ‘‘ You think 
Japan wants Australia. You think she wants the 
Maritime Province. You suspect her of aiming at a 
Yellow hegemony in Asia. You tremble for India. You 
feel that you had better be particularly civil to me in 
view of such possibilities. Once for all, banish such 
suspicions from your mind. Let our union be one of 
hearts, not of interests. Believe me, Japan has no 
greater admirer than Wocdrow Wilson. As a little child 
I licked the last sweet specks of my molasses ration from 
a willow-pattern plate. I collect netsukis. My wife’s 
favorite negligé is a kimono. When the Germans tell 
me that you are quite capable of trying to hem me in 
between your fleet and the Japanese fleet in your next 
Einkreisung, I tell them that I should like to catch you 
at it, just to show you how happy I should be in the 
embrace of two such cherished Allies. Have no fear of 
Japan, my friend. Ask me another. Ask me another.’’ 

“ You relieve my mind more than I can say,”’ I said. 
“Tt would be so unpleasant if there were to be any dis- 
agreement between you and Mr. Lloyd George at 
Versailles.’’ 

“There will be none,’’ he said fervently, “ unless 
George is a very different man to the one I take him 
to be. You will find he will agree with me. But even if 
he did not, what could I do?’’ 

“ That is true,’’ I said, thoughtfully. ‘“ After all, 
you could do nothing.’’ 

“ Absolutely nothing,’’ he said, with irresistible 
conviction. “I should simply go home.”’ 

“Go home alone,’’ I echoed, catching something of 
the pathos of the word “ home ’’ as he uttered it. There 
was a far-away note of the Swanee River in it, 

“ Alone,’’ he repeated, sadly. “ Except for the 
American Army, of course. That would come with me. 
Have you ever heard the story of .: 

I had: it was a chestnut. But T pretended I had 
not. In the middle of it Clemenceau was announced ; 
and I had to go. 








A London Piarp, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue President’s visit stirs men’s minds more than 
any political event since the war began. It is 
such an extraordinary relief. For more than four 
years, politics, in the sense of a concern for 
the principles of public life, have hardly existed 
here. The General Election conspicuously failed 
to awaken them. Now, sickened for the want of ideas, 
liberal thought begins to turn to their pursuit. The 
movement is not entirely intellectual. It is moral 
also. The country has been soaked with hate, with 
revenge, and every bad passion that war, and the evil 
conduct of war, excite. Mr. Wilson’s calm spirit comes 
as an anodyne on that fevered mood. Britons are not 
naturally given to excessive emotion. But the suddenness 
of their success, the immensity of the relief from the sense 
of national danger, have carried them away. There- 
fore the President's appearance in our midst is 
a reminder and also a call. There are discontented and 
even hostile elements, more notably among Mr. Wilson’s 
political opponents here than with us. But when I talk 
to these gentlemen, sincere and admirable as they are, 





I doubt whether they realize what a message of succor 
to Europe his mission has become. Does America want 
to see the reaction completely overpower us? If not, she 


would be wise to give both her hands to the sustenance 
of her President. 


For our society is for the moment a pagan 
one. Ideas of generosity, of oblivion for wrong, 
are foreign to it. Peace has come, but it still thinks in 
terms of war. Indeed, it is worse than pagan, for the 
pagan virtues of prudence, moderation in the hour of 
victory, respect for the back-stroke of fortune, are 
scorned, not only by the frivolous, but by the 
directors of our State. It is equally intolerant 
of the new, of any departure from the well- 
beaten track. Thus Germany has become a 
Republic. All that we most professed to hate in her— 
Kaiserism, Prussianism, militarism—has been destroyed 
or submerged. Why not then rejoice? In fact, we do 
not rejoice. The German Republic—the sign and seal 
of our victory—is more objurgated than ever was the 
autocracy, for which, indeed, a good deal of sneaking 
respect remains. Or take the attitude to Russia. There 
are aspects of Bolshevism which revolt every right- 
thinking man. But Bolshevism is not hated for its 
cruelty alone. The Tsardom, which slew its thousands 
where the Bolsheviks have slains their tens, was never 
as unpopular in England as it was in the United States, 
and now, in the hour of its fall, it is half-sighed over. 
The Bolsheviks have disestablished property, and that 
counts against them more heavily than their moral 
obliquities. It is the case of the Jacobins over again, 
only worse, for the Jacobins, save for Babeuf and his 
sect, were not Socialists, as the Bolsheviks are. So the 
passion for a Russian war, a war on a people’s Govern- 
ment—a bad one if you will—is fed from a hundred rills 
of interest and sentiment. 


Mr. Witson therefore arrives as a moderator on a 
scene in which liberals tend to forget their liberalism, 
and conservatives hardly understand what it is they 
should conserve. He is the prophet—a very sober one—- 
of the spirit of internationalism. What else can save an 
utterly divided and all but famine-stricken Europe? Is 
there indeed a Europe at all? There was one till its 
two chief organs of government broke asunder. Now 
there are fragments. The discovery of a principle and 
organ of unity is essential. War threatens to become 
endemic, for though the Great War is over, the little 
wars appropriate to its existing state have begun. Yet 
so primitive is our thinking, that the very idea of inter- 
national government—which for four years we have been 
living under—is scouted. However, the mission of 
rescue has begun; the head missionary has even landed 
on our shores, and the inhabitants are not indisposed to 
welcome him. Let us be thankful. 


But there is not only a missionary, there is a 
convert. Mr. Stead, who was given to revivalism, used 
to say that the saving of Lord Northcliffe’s soul was a 
work of national importance. It looks as if Mr. Stead’s 
prayers were being answered, after many days. For 
Lord Northcliffe and the “ Times ’’ have begun to preach 
the League of Nations, and to proclaim it as an integral 
part of the peace. That, of course, is the only way in 
which it can be proclaimed, and I see further evidence of 
seriousness in the interview with Mr. Wilson, adorned 
with the largest type in Printing-house Square. Like 
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some of the early Christian converts, Lord Northcliffe 
«a still a little too concerned with temporal things, and 
tells us less of Mr. Wilson’s mind than of the furniture 
of the Hotel Murat. But St. Paul has taught us to be 
gentle with such infirmities, and indeed if Lord North- 
cliffe is disposed to enter the Church of Humanity, I for 
one should be disposed to welcome him and to tender the 
appropriate sacraments. 


A FRIEND, returned from the Alsatian celebrations, 
gives me a striking account of the enthusiasm for France. 
It seemed to sweep all classes away with it; or rather 
all classes but the purely German population. They, it 
seems, are inclined to return to Germany proper, 
This, the French authorities declare they do 
not desire, so I hope the German report of 
large expulsions is untrue. They contemplate 
a liberal rule, and have inaugurated it. There is to be 
no quarrel with the Church. The piety of the province 
is to be conciliated by the maintenance of the Concordat, 
which the Separation Act abolished for France. That 
would seem to point to a modification of departmental 
government, of the extreme centralization which the 
Republic took over from Napoleon. Probably, in the 
circumstances, France will approve. But there will be 
difficulties. 


Lorp Hatpane has pretty well disposed of the legend 
that the British Army went into the war in a state of 
inefficiency, But it lived long enough to generate a 
second lie, that the Asquith Government was a slovenly 
conductor of an enterprise for which, so far as the only 
possible military view of British intervention in a Con- 
tinental war was concerned, it was completely prepared. 
It is a pity that the military chiefs could not say their 
say freely and publicly on both these propositions. So 
far as intimate words could go, they have, of course, said 
it over and over again. <A soldier knows when he is 
treated with consideration and knowledge. The same 
may, I am sure, be said of a higher authority. When 
the war came to an end, the King’s sense of the services 
rendered by his late, no less than by his present, adviser 
were, I believe, tendered in terms as handsome as were 
ever addressed by a grateful sovereign to a friend and 
statesman. 


Mr. Josuva Brookes, who undoubtedly has proved 
a good electioneering prophet, sends me the following 
forecast of the Election :— 


“T venture to predict that the Coalition will win this 
General Election easily, and will secure a majority of 
about 115 over all other parties combined. The 
Nationalists will drop down to some dozen seats, and 
unattached Liberals to about 65. Mr. Lloyd George has 
in 1918 done what Chamberlain did in 1886, and the 
results will be somewhat similar. In a few years’ time 
Labor, led by Mr. Thomas, will be the dominating 
factor in politics. Only some four ladies will be 
elected; these will probably include Miss Pankhurst, 
Miss Markham, and Mrs. Despard. The Sinn Feiners 
will number 70. My prediction of the 1910 election, 
published in your issue of November 6th, 1909, was 
within 16 of what happened.” 





Tue Irish Censor is not only thorough; he would 
also appear to be omniscient. A book has just been 
published in Ireland called “The Glamor of Dublin.”’ 
The author made a passing allusion to Pearce and 
Connolly, “now in Heaven.”’ The Censor deleted the 
last three words. 

A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Deters, 


THE DEFEAT OF IMAGINATION. 


Ir is now two years since M, Georges Duhamel wrote in 
““ Vie des Martyrs ’’ words of an import and implication 
so terrible that they have been like a poison in our blood, 
a haunting refrain to desolate the mind. “ L’étre 
humain,”’ he wrote, “ souffre toujours solitairement dans 
sa chair, et c’est pourquoi la guerre est possible.’’ It was 
not a discovery or a revelation. We had always known 
that it was so. The force of the words lay in their power 
to throw a calm, cold light upon a thing of whose presence 
we knew, yet dared not look upon. In the flooding ray of 
this acknowledgment our indignation and our protest 
withered. Till then we had, by God knows what tortuous 
process of intellectual self-preservation, half-convinced 
ourselves that the answer to the incessant question, Is it 
possible? was, No, it is not possible. We are caught in 
the toils of some grotesque and giant mistake, we said. 
Someone will suddenly let drop a word, and it will be 
revealed. We shall fall upon the necks of our brother- 
men, and laugh and cry over the nightmare folly that is 
lifted from us. A man will climb to the pinnacle of the 
Nelson Monument and cry to the world some simple sen- 
tence: “ My little children. . . . ’’ We shall not wait for 
the end of the words we know. He will have told us that 
we are little children ; lost in a dark forest. It is that we 
have forgotten, 

There was fever in the dream. For one man 
one cooling drug, for another, another. For us it 
was the calm, cold light of M. Duhamel’s words. 
The possibility which we had denied stood before us in 
the frozen, intolerable rigidity of a law. Against it we 
might dash our minds, but they would break. The law 
of the solitariness of human suffering would remain. A 
man cannot suffer his neighbor’s physical pain. If he 
could, there would be no war. Thus the problem was 
posed. It was a problem so urgent and all-devouring that 
we began to dream again and to ask why were not all the 
minds of the world implacably at work to discover the 
means by which one man may suffer with another. But 
all the minds of the world were engaged in discovering the 
means by which one man may inflict a yet greater ir-finity 
of suffering upon another, and himself be unwrung by the 
pain. 

The men of old knew the problem. The Greeks, who 
first taught the world the potency of the idea, solved it 
with a word. As though creating a new law, they framed 
the word “sympathein.’’ But the magic of the idea has 
departed from it. The world has since learnt that the 
word does not make the reality, It is no longer a 
challenge of power thrown out over chaos. With the word 
the thing had been willed, but the matter was reluctant. 
Sympathy became in modern speech a mere shadow, all 
but a parody, of its brave intention. It is worn smooth 
by facile use ; a coin, no longer a creation, a relic of the 
days when the mind had been all-daring, and had 
clamored for entrance at every gate of the sluggish soul. 
The mind had said: One man shall suffer with another. 
He shall suffer his brother’s pain. 

But the fiat of the mind is fact only in the kingdom 
where the mind is sovereign. It isasmall kingdom. The 
community of minds which created “sympathy ’’ was 
only a fraction of humanity. Only a fraction of humanity 
kept that coinage bright and new. The rest were as 
savages who have caught the language of their masters 
and make use of it in pidgin spells and incantations to 
their divinities. For “sympathy,’’ like all true words, 
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was not a conquest made by the mind for or ce and all, 
thereafter never to be challenged or assailed. It was a 
space of light won from the unconquered darkness. Each 
generation which would set foot in it had to defend it, 
and to be aware that it was precarious and impossible to 
maintain. It had to will the impossible over and over 
again. It had to draw the soul out of the body, like a 
sword out of its sheath, to cut through the net of human 
limitations. The mind must be dashed against the inevit- 
able law, careless of death. 

Sympathy was the challenge of the mind to the 
universe. By the word humanity denied the solitariness 
of human pain. It claimed, proudly, that it possessed a 
spirit that could dominate all material limitation, leap 
over the physical abyss which divides one man from 
another, and inhabit its brother’s body and soul at will. 
By virtue of this spirit man could triumph over time and 
space: he could rise on its wings and poise calmly high 
above necessity itself. He could summon up the dead 
and hold converse with the future. The spirit was 
imagination. Man pitted imagination against necessity. 

This was, at least, the faith. It was a true faith 
for those who believed in it. But they had a singular 
capacity for belief. They persuaded themselves that 
““‘man’’ was all men, whereas “ man’’ was only them- 
selves. They pitted imagination against necessity; all 
men did not. They strained their minds in the effort to 
suffer their brother’s pain; but they were few. For 
theniselves they made war impossible, but not for the 
world. In the grim light of the event, they see that a 
chasm now divides them from the world. Necessity has 
stolen a four years’ march upon them. Such a wall has 
been built between them and the world, knit together 
by such a cement of blood and iron, that it is become 
unscalable. It grew up so slowly that they barely saw 
it before it was too late to cast it down. Before the 
war they were of one body with mankind ; they were one 
with mankind because they believed they were one. 
Imagination in those days had easy victories. At the 
beginning of the war they were still one; they could 
believe—were they not told it?—that this one last fight 
was necessary in order that a victory should be won for 
imagination in the minds of the people of a nation in 
which it had been supplanted by calculation. Those 
servants of the material, exploiters of necessity, must be 
shown that imagination was sovereign: might was not 
right. 

In its origin and essence the war was a struggle of 
imagination against the sluggish soul. Neither the origin 
nor the essence was pure. If the imagination had been 
freed on its side from the dross of sluggishness, it would 
have known that victory could not be bought at such 
a price of pain. Its will to action would have been 
paralyzed by knowledge. More rightly, the struggle lay 
between a little imagination and none. Spiritually, the 
struggle was ended when the people of no imagination 
had received so much experience of pain as would supply 
its place. The moment soon came when on both sides 
there had been amassed a sufficient consciousness of the 
grotesque, impossible quagmire into which humanity had 
been led, to safeguard the world for generations. The 
mass of consciousness had accumulated, but the treasure 
was incommunicable. It lay in the soldier’s keeping ; and 
the decision lay elsewhere. Where the decision lay, there 
was no imagination. The soul was sluggish as it had 
always been. The war, that was a struggle of the 
imagination, became an orgy of necessity. 

So the wall grew between the men of imagination 
and mankind. On the one side, imagination was purified 
and completed by experience; on the other, an 
incapacity for imagination hardened into a deliberate 
refusal to imagine. Imagination was proscribed. It 
weakened the power of the fighting machine; it made 
units men again. The attempt to break down the 
barrier of the solitariness of human suffering became 
high treason. Worse than this, it was branded as 
madness. And it was madness. Suddenly it became 
plain that madness is a matter of majorities. Because 
ten million men band together to deny that another 
million men are in pain, it’ is madness to declare their 
sufferings to the world. 





Thus imagination was not merely rejected. It was 
put in a mad-house. The one power which could make 
war impossible was banished from society. In every 
warring nation there appeared a division far more 
profound than any which lay between itself and the 
enemy. This condition was openly confessed. For all 
his madness, the advocate of peace at home was regarded 
as a being far more hateful than his enemy, while in the 
eyes of the advocate of peace, the advocate of peace 
among the enemy stood nearer to him than the advocate 
of war at home. But these spiritual affinities brought 
no relief. The imaginative minority remained a 
minority, even though there were moments when its 
numbers were apparently swelled. For if the numbers 
increased on one side, they diminished on the other. 
The temporary reinforcement was composed of trea- 
cherous elements whose ardor for war abated when the 
prospects of victory appeared dim or remote, and it was 
counterbalanced on the other side by the falling away of 
those to whom the expectation of triumph seemed near. 
The imaginative minority had been constituted finally 
at the end of about a year of war. It gained no adherents 
afterwards. 

The minority had three full years to realize the 
truth they had learned, and painfully to reconstruct 
their world on other foundations. Imagination could no 
longer be one of them. Imagination was a reed; if 
humanity leant upon it, it broke under the weight of the 
majority. It was no use to hold that mankind would 
inevitably rally to imagination in the long run. The 
war had shown that a catastrophe, against which 
imagination was the only defence, might be consummated 
long before imagination had prevailed among men. 
Their problem was to orientate themselves in a new 
world. It was not really a new world; it. was the old 
one for the first time clearly seen. But it was a new 
world for them, a world, not without imagination, but 
one in which imagination had no supremacy, and dared 
not claim it; a world in which the lines of cleavage were 
entirely different from what they had seemed to be; a 
world which at the first sight seemed cold and alien and 
hostile, yet afterwards appeared to have at least the 
attraction that discoveries might be made in it and new 
lessons learned. 





SAINT OPPORTUNA. 


THE story of St. Opportuna which has been handed down 
to us by ancient historians does not appear to present 
any incidents of unusual interest, her name being simply 
preserved in briefer ecclesiastical records as that of the 
saintly Abbess of Montreuil who died in the later part 
of the eighth century, and whose relics were long 
venerated both in Paris and other parts of France, one 
jaw of the saint being preserved for centuries at the 
priory of St. Chrodegang at l’Isle-Adam. It is not 
recorded what became of the other jaw, but possibly it 
was dispersed in small fragments amongst the innumer- 
able company of those who have honored the saint’s 
name in their lives if not upon their lips. 

The following account appears to rest upon the 
authority of a single manuscript, itself of comparatively 
recent date, and is so completely at variance with the 
authorised legend that it may perhaps be considered as 
referring rather to another saint of the same name, who 
is otherwise unknown to history. 

The blessed Saint Opportuna was the child of parents 
of some standing in the world, and was brought up with 
no lack of the comfort which wealth could provide, or 
ingenuity devise. In her early years she did not evince 
any vocation for the religious life, but gave herself, 
though with moderation, to those worldly pursuits which 
were customary amongst young women of her station in 
life, but although she was much sought after in polite 
society and found delight in all manner of amusements, 
it is noteworthy that her conduct was so circumspect that 
no breath of scandal ever seemed to touch her, or at least 
none that was not presently refuted by her subsequent 
behavior. Her disciples have often pointed to these early 
years as showing how men may be in the world but not 
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of it, for in the midst of her relaxations she still found 
occasion to think of heavenly things, and it is believed 
that it was at this period that she composed that much 


admired treatise, ‘‘ Manna, Loaves and _ Fishes,’’ 
wherein is set forth how man may find good things now 
and better things hereafter. Her affections became 
engaged at this time to a youth of honorable birth and 
comely mien, of whom men had great hopes: they were 
affianced, but before the marriage could be celebrated 
the betrothal was cancelled and Opportune soon after- 
wards wedded an aged nobleman, renowned for his piety 
and for his great wealth. Nor can it be doubted that 
in this she was obeying the guidance of some guardian 
angel, for the young man shortly thereafter plunged 
into wild dissipation and making open mock of religion 
and society, in a fit of frenzy made away with his own 
life. Very often did the good Saint offer up her grateful 
prayers in that she had thus been delivered from union 
with a heretic and a suicide. Yet she was not to be 
untouched by the sorrows common to mankind, for after 
a brief space of time her noble husband was carried off 
by an apoplexy, leaving her all his worldly goods, but 
disconsolate in the less of so noble a spouse, who, had 
he lived, would have shortly succeeded to a great title, 
which now passed to another kinsman. 

Opportuna, wrestling with her inward sorrow, 
contrived to keep a placid and contented countenance 
before men, and devoted herself to good works, which 
her great wealth made the more abounding. Her table 
was frequented by bishops and other holy clergy, 
especially of the higher ranks: few of these sought her 
help in vain, though with discerning eye she would turn 
from men whose orthodoxy was suspect, and from those 
ignorant and unlettered clerks who are wont to haunt 
the houses of the great in hope of some preferment. 

This continued for many years, the holy widow’s 
advice being sought by fcelk of all degrees, and seldom 
without good result, and it is not to be doubted that the 
multitude of her concerns did not hinder her inward 
spirit of devotion, though with fitting humility of spirit 
she skilfully concealed her austerities even from her 
intimates. The crisis of her life came unexpectedly. 
The kingdom of the Franks was at that time much 
harried by bands of pagan pirates from the North, who 
wrought much desolation wherever they fared. It so 
chanced that a very large company of these pirates had 
been gathered together under the leadership of one 
Simplicius, who, strange to say, had himself a little 
while before received baptism at the hands of a holy 
hermit. Simplicius laid siege with his bands to the city 
where Opportuna dwelt, and provoked at its obstinate 
resistance made a vow, if he took the city, to spare the 
life and goods of none, save only religious persons, for 
whom, being a new convert, he entertained great respect. 
Tt was at this time that a plan which had doubtless long 
been ripening in the mind of Opportuna led to her takin 
the step which she admitted her heart had often long 
for. She took the veil and turned her palace into a 
religious house, being shortly afterwards installed as its 
Superior, an office to which her wisdom, sanctity, and 
experience pre-eminently fitted her. The Abbey, like 
that of St. Hilda at Whitby, was for both sexes, a 
practice which gave no rise to scandal in that devout 
age. To it speedily flocked a large number of the noblest 
and wealthiest citizens of the town, while others who were 
prevented by weighty private reasons from taking this 
step enrolled themselves in a confraternity or guild in 
close relation to the Abbey, so that in a short time news 
reached the enraged Simplicius that all the inhabitants 
of the city who were worth the plundering had become 
religious persons. That very night the barbarian host 
vanished from before the city, without doubt, as men 
averred, in answer to the secret prayers of the holy 
Abbess Opportuna. But Simplicius, horrible to relate, 
relapsing from the faith, became a pagan once again, 
for shortly afterwards chancing upon St. Chrodegang, 
Bishop of Seez, returning in great pomp from a pilgrim- 
age to Rome and other holy places, he fell upon the 
good bishop without more ado, and slew him, with all 
his train, saying that he had enough of religious persons, 
adding thereby blasphemy to sacrilege. 





Great was the honor which came to the holy Abbess 
when the news of the miraculous preservation of her city 
came to be known, but when questioned as to her part 
therein she was wont simply to shake her head, as 
though she would refuse the glory; howbeit in spite of 
all her modesty, word of the miracle continued to spread. 

From this time onward the austerities of the Abbess 
increased, and could not be hidden from observation in 
spite of all that she did to make an appearance of 
allowing herself those mitigations which the Church has 
mercifully permitted to soften the rigors of abstinence. 
But in secret she went to greater lengths, and on her 
death a new hair shirt of great roughness was discovered 
in her room, which the Saint seems to have procured to 
replace one which must have been worn out with long 
use, and therefore destroyed in private shortly before 
her decease. 

When she felt her power failing and saw that her 
end was near, she gathered to her bedside her disciples, 
who included all the most notable people of the province, 
and prayed them to bear in mind her precepts—above 
all, in the troublous times which she foresaw approach- 
ing, holding fast to that golden rule, which, albeit not 
enshrined in Holy Writ, was yet very dear to her, and, 
as she held, formed a part of the depositum fidei of the 
Church (although prophetically foreseen by a heathen 
poet), “an medio tutissimus dbis.’’ Thus very calmly did 
she depart this life, and her followers noted with awe 
that her figure bore no mark of the inward sorrows and 
outward disciplines which she had taken upon herself 
through so many years. 

At the time of her death she was engaged upon a 
treatise which, had she lived to complete it, might have 
led to her being proclaimed, as was in later years St. 
Teresa, a doctor of the Church. It was an exposition of 
those hard texts of the Gospel in which there seems to 
be laid down an opposition between the Divine precepts 
and the accustomed rules and practice of polite society, 
between certain of the sayings of our Lord and those 
laws by which the world is known to be governed. Saint 
Opportuna did not attempt, as some rash critics have 
done, to tamper with the sacred text. With insight and 
reverence she unfolded the inner meaning of words which 
on the face of them could not mean merely what they 
said. Alas! that her great exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount should not have survived to set at naught 
those foolhardy men who dare in our day to make use 
of it to turn the world upside down! It is recorded 
that a bishop, who was her confessor, who had been 
troubles by scruples as to the great wealth of his see 
and the sight of the poverty and wretchedness of certain 
of his flock, wept tears of joy upon reading the first draft 
of this exposition of hers, and thereupon gave up all 
thought of laying down his bishopric. The treatise, we 

are told, brought great ease of mind to judges and 
magistrates, to men in high authority in the State, as 
well as to certain officers who at that time had been 
troubled by the spread of a dangerous but brief lived 
heresy which taught that the nature of war was out of 
harmony with the spirit of Our Lord. It is strange, 
indeed, that a book whose effect was so profound and so 
widespread should not have survived unto our day. But 
happily the teaching of the Saint has not been lost upon 
the Church, and the influence of her thought lives on, 
still reconciling the ways of man to God. For many 
years her disciples banded themselves together in a guild 
or confraternity, which kept alive her sayings. In the 
course of centuries, however, this guild became dispersed, 
though there can be little doubt that in secret thousands 
still pay their veneration to the Saint, although they 
hesitate to take upon themselves in their unworthiness 
the name of Opportunists. The Litany of St. Opportuna, 
it is true, survives, and is much used at election times, 
in public meetings, in booths and places where men vote. 
St. Opportuna, moreover, is the patron of those who 
come into compacts and coalitions. In former times it 
was the custom of statesmen when addressing their 
followers to swear by the jaw of St. Opportuna, but this 
solemn oath has fallen into desuetude. 
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AN IRISH ELECTION MANIFESTO. 


(AS PASSED BY CENSOR.) 
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Detters to the Editor. 


BOLSHEVISM IN RUSSIA. 

Sir,—I hope you will permit me a few comments on 
Bolshevism in general, and on Mr. Reynolds Ball’s interesting 
letter which appeared in your issue, November 30th in par- 
ticular. He does well to state the case for the other side, and 
however much one may disagree with his facts, there is no 
doubt that there is plenty of room in the British Press for sane 
and balanced views on Russian Bolshevism. The combination 
of Russia and Bolshevism seems to have infected our ‘ Special 
Correspondents” with a particularly dangerous form of 
hysteria. 

Mr. Ball is the first one who has returned from Russia 
without this hysteria. On the contrary, he is inclined to err 
on the other side, and to spoil his case by over-statement. No 
sane man believes the Bolshevist to be as black as he is painted ; 
but surely Mr. Ball does not mean his readers to infer that he 
believes implicitly all that he has written. Perhaps the fact 
that he was not ignominiously thrown out of Russia, was not 
arrested and subjected to unmentionable indignities although 
of military age, merely because he was English, influenced his 
point of view. Mr. Ball left Russia on October 9th on a special 
permit from Tchicherin, and with special orders to all Bolshevik 
officials to be kind to him. At the same time every other 
Englishman in Russia of military age, and many over military 
age, were in prison. ‘Clearly after such conspicuous kindness 
on the part of the Bolsheviks it would be ungrateful not to 
write pleasant things about them. 

Not that I wish to infer that pleasant things cannot be 
wriiten about Bolshevism ; but it is not so easy to write pleasant 





things about Bolsheviks. The two can be kept quite distinct. 
Bolshevism, or applied Marxism, can easily be justified on the 
grounds of an alternative social and industrial organisation. 
It may be a good or bad alternative; it need not be very good 
to be better than certain aspects of the present system. But 
Bolshevism as applied in Russia through the agency of a few 
Jewish Commissars and a totally illiterate proletariat must 
make poor old Marx turn in his grave. There is not a single 
scheme of nationalization introduced in Russia which has not 
been a change for the worse. Railways can be left out of con- 
sideration since the Bolsheviks have never dared to interfere 
with the organised railway workers. But if one takes water 
and inland transport with the nationalization of tugs and 
barges, which resulted in even the transport of wood and wheat 
to Petrograd breaking down for the first time since the founding 
of the city; or the nationalization of banks, which has killed all 
banking operations, deprived all depositors with small accounts 
from withdrawing more than 750 roubles per month, while large 
depositors can withdraw as much as they like by paying from 
5 to 10 per cent. to the Bank Commissar and at the same time 
giving the Red Guard abundant loot by the so-called examination: 
of safe deposits; or again, the nationalization of industries which 
in Petrograd has merely resulted in the closing of works, and the 
subsidizing of labor with out-of-work pay. The nationalization 
of industries broke down in the first week owing to shortage of 
raw materials and to the absence of that form of labor which 
can direct and organize. There is still an adequate supply of 
raw materials in Russia, but a Bolshevik Government will never 
get it to the factories. There is a distinct shortage of that kind 
of labor which does not dirty its hands. The Bolsheviks have 
shot some and imprisoned the rest. Meanwhile the Russian 


workman is happy and contented, for his out-of-work pay is 
the same as his in-work pay. 
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{ could fill your paper with examples of Bolshevik 'admin- 
istrative ineptitudes. There is no doubt at all that these well 
disposed young commissars of whom Mr. Ball writes, have 
made a sad mess of things in Russia. In writing this I do not 
inpugn motives; the job has been too big for them. After all, 
running ‘a country needs a certain amount of training. The 
Bolshevik Commissars are learning their job as they go along. 
Meanwhile, even neutral ministers find the country and its 
—— impessible. Soon only Swedes and Spaniards will 
eft. 

So much for a few general aspects of Bolshevism. May 
I now crave further space to deal with some of the most obvious 
mis-statements in Mr. Ball’s letter? 

1. I doubt his implications about the feeding of 13,000 
refugees at Orsha. My information, based on Bolslievik reports 
from July to October, showed complete disorganisation there, 
and severe local distress. In any case I do not see how such 
organization could be better on the Ukrainian fronticr and on 
the Caspian than in Petrograd, and there, from my own ex- 
perience, I can testify to its complete worthlessness. The only 
organization for receiving returned prisoners of war and 
refugees from Germany is neutral; the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment did nothing. All through the summer, the maim, the 
halt, and the blind, have been turning up from Germany (I 
have seen them in a Danish hospital at Tsarkoe). Their 
sufferings had been indescribable; the people’s Government 
would do nothing for them. The story of the thirty thousand 
yards of cloth is just comic. A Government under which a 
railway porter or a mechanic cannot buy a new pair of trousers 
or a shirt has no business to send its scanty stocks two thousand 
miles away to clothe imperialistic Armenians and Georgians. 

2. Mr. Ball has seen no scenes of violence or disorder in 
Moscow or Petrograd. He has probably been away a great 
deal. Every nighi last winter the streets echoed with rifle and 
machine-gun firing. I have known a man killed on my doorstep ; 
during the great vodka and wine hunts last winter, whole 
quarters of Petrograd went mad. Mr. Ball probably has not 
heard of what happened last November after the gallant crew of 
the “ Aurora’”’ and a few thousand Red Guards successfully 
captured the Winter Palace with its handful of women soldiers. 
Things were much better in the summer, but then the arrests 
of the ex-officers began. Hundreds of them were arrested 
daily, at home, in the streets, on the trains, in the trams. They 
were not murdered on the spot, and it is not true that the 
Nevsky ran with their blood. They were sent to Kronstadt. 

3. With a permit from Trotsky one can travel far in Russia 
perfectly safely, and not unpleasantly, if one does not mind bugs. 
Mr. Ball seems to have been gaily careering around the 
Caucasus while we poor devils of Britishers were languishing 
in prison. But during the past year it always has been safe 
outside big towns; and it is in the big towns that Bolshevism 
flourishes. The further one got from Moscow and Petrograd, 
the happier and safer one used to feel. Only since June no 
Englishman of my acquaintance could get a permit to travel! 

4. Mr. Ball’s story about the Red Guard would make 
Trotsky weep with laughter. The army is now a conscript 
army, and consists of twenty-five divisions, Trotsky hopes to 
have fifty divisions in all in another six months. All the new 
material is conscripted. ‘Trotsky knows that it is the worst 
army in the world and that Bolshevism, with its disintegrat- 
ing principles, can never produce a good fighting army. But he 
has done his best by restoring the death sentence and by 
abolishing Committees. In any case he always has said and 
believed that Bolshevism will conquer through other means 
than war. But that is another story. The Red Guard in the 
towns is as bad now as it was in November, 1917. All good 
Red Guards are sent to the front; the riff-raff are used as police 
in the large towns. 

It is doubtfully true to say that Lemnin’s popu- 
larity has increased since the attempt on his life. He has 
been shot at again—this time by one of his own side. 
There seems no doubt that the Central Committee for Com- 
batting Counter Revolution now forms an imperium in imperio, 
and Lenin is not on that Committee. He is far too able and 
honest a man to last indefinitely in Bolshevik Russia. Oppor- 
tunist Trotsky, on the other hand, can live indefinitely. Revo- 
lutions eat up honest men and nourish Opportunists. Gorky, 
like Trotsky, is also an Opportunist, but he occasionally allows 
the effects of his Opportunism to be marred by his amazing self- 
conceit. 

6. Mr. Ball is too ingenuous altogether about the Con- 
stituent Assembly. He implies that it was suppressed because 
it was not wholly representative of the Russian people. 
Actually it was repressed by an absolutist Government who 
had no use for a popularly elected assembly which represented 
elements of the nation other than those who actually toiled 
with their hands. The parliamentary type of Government may 
have no attraction for the Russian rank and file, but if so, 
why were they so keen on the Duma in pre-revolutionary days? 

7 Why Mr. Ball should find it necessary to conclude his 
letter with jibes at his own countrymen and their earnest 
attempts at self-government I do not know. What is there 
about membership of the Society of Friends which confers this 
superiority in political thought? I have been to many Russian 
meetings and to many English ones, and I say deliberately that. 
the English have the instinct for meeting if the meeting is for 
the purpose of conducting business, while the Russians have not 
the slightest trace of that instinct. It is curious mental blindness 
which even dreams of comparing an orderly English meeting 
with the wild orgy of speech, personal insult, and uproar, which 
constitutes a Russian meeting. All Russian meetings begin at 





about 10 p.m. and end with the dawn. fensible pecple like 
Lenin and Trotsky never attend them. They attend at the 
beginning to start the orgy and reappear when they think the 
crowd has had enough. Russian meetings certainly decide 
things. They decide so many things that no one knows what 
has been decided. Then they go round the corner, if the night 
is still young, and begin all over again. I have seen the crowd 
moving away in the manner Mr. Ball has. But in nine cases 
out of ten it is not going to do anything ; it is going to another 
meeting. 

8. Mr. Ball’s point about Bolshevism resting on collective 
thinking and that fears of Bolshevism in England are therefore 
idle, is too subtle. Trotsky and Lenin and Litvinoff certainly 
do not share his views. Their propagandist campaign comprises 
other countries than England, but their main attack is to be 
against England and America. To that end they are training 
their propagandists and converting their roubles into dollars 
and pounds. They are not in the habit of flogging dead horses; 
they realize that Bolshevism can have no future in Russia. As 
an attack on Capitalism their Russian campaign hes failed. 
They found no capitalists to attack, and stayed to wreak their 
vengeance on the bourgeoisie, a very different thing. Bolshevism 
as a system of Government needs an educated and organized 
proletariat, and even then it must fail, partly through its absurd 
terrorism and its exaggerated individualism, and partly because 
it leaves out of account that essential body of labor which works 
with its brain and not with its hands. Your MacLeans, Ramsay 
Macdonalds, and Philip Snowdons are no more capable of 
making a suecess of Bolshevism in England than Lenin and 
Trotsky (much abler men) are in Russia. Bolshevism with its 
essentially class warfare is bound to fail in a task which needs 
the willing support of all the classes that to-day make up a 
nation. Lenin knows this. But his hatred of the Capitalists 
is such that, notwithstanding, he will make a bold attempt. If 
England and America run with the blood of the bourgeoisie 
in the process—well, have not the Capitalists their wars?— 


Yours, &e., R. J. McApine. 


YORKSHIRE DIALECTS. 

S1r,—I was much interested in H. J. M.’s criticism of 
Professor Moorman’s “‘Songs of the Ridings,’ and think 
it only just to point out what I think is a somewhat un- 
warranted assumption on his part. He should remember 
that at least the Yorkshire dialects, thanks to Professor 
Moorman and others, but more than ever to the apprecia- 
tion of the folk in the Ridings, are in no danger of being 
forgotten. Dialect remains a common speech on the hearths 
of lower and middle classes in Yorkshire. even where the 
language of the daily and Sunday Press is used in business. 
And so long as we have genuine attempts to write in dialect 
this will remain so, for there is a native delight in the 
reading and preservation of North Country dialect which 
the educated man of the south cannot measure. John 
Hartley’s Clock Almanac, wyitten in dialect, is read and 
re-read by the children and adults of almost every house in 
West Riding, so that their speech is a living fact to them. 

Perhaps other readers may be able to join me in this.— 
Yours &c., TYKE 


Camp Hospital, Ripon. December 1st, 1918. 


; A COALITION COAT OF ARMS. 
Tincture: Or 
Figures: (1) Demagogue, rampant. 
(2) Bureaucrat, badged. 
‘2 Patriot and _profiteer, 
4) Liberal, dormant. 
Supporters: (Right.) Bloated capitalist. 
(Left.) Stunt journalist. 
Motto: 


‘*HHoc vol, sic jubes, sit pro ratione voluntas.” 
—Yours &e., 


counter-courant. 


HERALD. 





Poetry. 


THE SIGN. 
Over the apple-trees with their red load 
In world’s-end orchards, over dark yew woods, 
O’er fires of sunset glassed in wizard streams, 
O’er mill and meadow of those farthest lands, 
Over the reapers, over the sere sails 
Of homing ships and every breaking wave, 
Over the haven and the entrancéd town, 
O’er hearths aflame with fir-trunks and fir-cones, 
Over the children playing in tthe streets, 
Over the harpers harping on tthe bridge, 
O’er lovers in their dream and their desire, 
There falls from the high heaven a subtle sense 
Of presage and a deep expectant hush, 
And the wise watchers know the time draws on 
And that amid the snows of that same year 
The earth will bear her longed-for perfect fruit. 


R. L. G. 
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The Gorld of Books, 


THe “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NIeHt. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“A Poem, and Two Plays.”’ By John Masefield. 


‘*Charles Booth.’? A Memoir. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 
*Mummery.”’ A Novel. By Gilbert Cannan, (Collins. 6s.) 


x * * 


A DISMANTLED room, a train to catch in a few hours, 
the nearest book four miles away, and that, no doubt, “The 
Sorrows of Satan” (ask him if he is sorrowful!), and 
an urgent message to write this page earlier than 
usual. I rummage madly among a collection of discarded 
papers, but all I can find which has the faintest reference 
to printed matter is the August number of “The Small- 
holder.” I turn the pages of this sensational periodical and 
come upon a proposal that, in view of the scanty food supply, 
we should eat thrushes. But why stop short of thrushes? 
Why not go the whole feathered tribes and catch up those 
romantic Italians? Many years ago Jules Michelet wrote 
a book called “ L’Oiseau,” in which he called sentimentally 
for a “tender alliance of souls” between that being who has 
the most mind in the created universe and that being who 
has the most beauty. For, as he put it in his hysterical 
way, we are all children of one Father. 


* * * 


“Tue SMALLHOLDER,” then, leads me to a general 
consideration of the enemies of birds, that is to say, and 
keeping myself true to the design of this page, to the 
books of ornithologists. I have read a good many of 
them for my sins, and I find that, omitting heretics, 
stragglers and nondescripts, they are, on the whole, 
divisible into five categories. First of all, there is the 
dicky-bird book—bad cases of infantilism, these. Then 
come books of amateur science—some handbook facts that 
any moderately intelligent observer could pick up in a 
couple of months, heavy facetiousness, careful exculpation 
of the sportsman and gamekeeper with an eye to the 
circulating libraries, commonplace thinking and accurate 
drawings in color of attitudinizing bird statues. Thirdly, 
come the books on sport — multiplication tables of 
corpses. Fourthly, and a numerous class, with Pierre 
Loti and Sterne (when he is, like Niobe, all tears), for 
their leaders, there are the writers who admonish Nature 
for her cruelty and unhappiness. Though it may seem 
natural that man, the only unhappy being of all created 
things and, if we look deeply into the balance and economy 
of Nature we have upset, the only cruel one, should dress 
the world up in his own malaise, I shall waste no time upon 
these philosophers. Lastly, we come to the orthodox 
scientists; and I happen to have by me some excerpts 
from a book by one of the heroes and darlings of ornitho- 
logists, the late Henry Seebohm (F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S.). 


* * & 


Tue book is called “ Birds of Siberia,” and the extracts 
are those relating to birds up to page 87 of the book :— 


_ ‘Once or twice we had a distant glimpse of a Siberian 
jay, a marsh-tit or a bullfinch, but we did not succeed in 
obtaining a shot (p. 46). I twice came across a flock 
of bullfinches and shot three of them m. Of. ...8 
solitary marsh-tit which I shot (p. 54). The snow-buntings 
visited the yard . . . and in the stomachs of some which I 
shot . . . (p. 69). It was contrary to the law to shoot in 
the streets . . . I shot one of them (jackdaws) as I thought 
very cleverly on the sly (p. 69). We shot a tree-sparrow 
and a yellowhammer (p. 71). We shot a pair ‘of marsh-tits 
(p. 75)... . shorelarks. We succeeded in shooting four 
(p. 74)... . White wagtails came to the village, and we 
shot six during the day (p. 76). We also shot a redstart 
(p. 77). Another new arrival was the meadow-pipit, of 
which we shot a solitary example (p. 77). A marsh-tit 
silently searching for food on a willow, I sallied forth and 
shot it. His mate soon began to call and I secured her 





a'so (p. 80). We shot two males and three fema'es (rooks). 

We had just decided that these birds were tree-pipits, when 

we shot down half-a-dozen (p. 87).”’ 
The only other references to birds were the ones he missed. 
I did not, indeed, pursue the discoveries of this 
distinguished student of natural history any further, but, 
doubtless, if I had, I should have found out how many 
carcases of marsh-tits (the little black-capped tit of our 
lanes and pastures who walks upside down on the slender 
terminal twigs of the willow) this butcher of innocent 
tiny birds had accumulated, at page 500. 


““’Tis true, the birds are dwindling year by year: but see 
What progress has been made in ornithology! ”’ 


* * * 


But to show that I do not sum up ornithology by one 
of its greatest modern lights, I will turn to Mr. Beebe, 
the American ornithologist, who on his expeditions to 
Venezuela and Guiana was rather more chary of specimen- 
hunting than his fellows. He offers, indeed, a kind 
of apology for shooting a hundred birds, on the plea 
that it was “for scientific purposes.” He would not, 
that is to say, have shot them at all, but for the 
obsession that it is somehow beneficial to report that 
a toucan had such and such seeds in its belly, that a 
lavender jay really was a lavender jay, or that it is 
enjoyable and instructive to view a dull parody of quick 
and brilliant life, with faded plumage, glass eyes, and rigid 
pose in a museum, when a painted model in wax or porcelain 
would be just as instructive and a work of art into the bargain. 
A decent man, that is to say, does violence to his natural 
feelings to advance some trifle of useless and meaningless 
knowledge. Or turn to Nelson’s “Birds of Yorkshire,”’ 
a monstrous tome, quite half of which is a record of shot 
specimens, both new and fairly familiar, of birds who 
sought the hospitality of our shores. Or another book, 
whose author was at Heligoland with Seebohm, when the 
two of them succeeded in collecting large numbers of dead 
birds and deader facts. Or here or there, libraries of 
books, holocausts of lives, sacrifice of entire species, for 
the sake of sticking labels on skin and bone—for the sake, 
for instance, of baptizing the pied wagtail, who positively 
cannot contain himself for glee, and tumbles off a roof 
in sheer impetuosity of buoyant temperament. And we, 
the natives of this beautiful land of England, are deprived 
of an incomparable pleasure, partly because the scientists 
have not taken the trouble to learn that understanding is 
not the same ‘thing as knowledge. 


* * * 


For the problems discussed by ornithology are not an 
end in themselves, but a very small means to an end, on 
whose consummation hangs the happiness of the world. 
W. P. Pycraft, in his “History of Birds,” complains of 
the lack of material available. What does he expect? 
Science has a vested interest in birds, but psychology and 
philosophy are the sciences to which they more truly and 
naturally belong. We know a great deal about the 
anatomy of birds—the principles of classification and 
distribution and the rest of it: of their lives or 
their relation to one another, to Nature and to our- 
selves, we know next to nothing. We have “ conquered 
Nature,” with the result that all wild living things 
acknowledge our supremacy by getting out of our way as 
fast as they can. For mind is not a function of the 
brain (as the scientists say), but of the immortal spirit of 
life, and until we recognise and reverence that spirit in 
all its manifestations—in men and in the bright aerial 
forms of birds—social harmony is but a fiction and the 
quest of knowledge a pedantry. Until that recognition, we 
shall continue to admire “a letter from the erudite Dr. 
Martin Lister to the celebrated John Ray : ‘Dear 
Sir . . . One and the same swallow I have known, by 
the abstracting daily of her eggs, to have laid nineteen 
successively, and then to have given over.’’’ Hapless 
swallow, engaging the interest of erudition! But where 
is our ornithological Swift ? 


yp. J. MM, 
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Kevrews. 


FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


‘‘Polk-Lore in the Old Testament: Studies in Com- 
parative Religion, Legend, and Law.” By Sir JAMEs 
GEORGE FRAZER. Three Vols. (Macmillan. 37s.) 


Hap Sir James Frazer been a Scotch minister—a thought 
not unthinkable—and had he published his book twenty 
years ago, his Church would have given him short shrift. 
He would have followed his great master, Robertson-Smith, 
into glorious banishment. Now, so swift, though silent, has 
been the change, we may safely predict that ‘‘ Folk-Lore in 
the Old Testament” will find an honorable place on the 
library tables alike of Scotch manses and English rectories, 
lying cheek-by-jowl with “ Pearson on the Creed ”’ 
“ Perowne on the Psalms.” 


and 


Dr. Frazer’s method and manner are too familiar, too 
dear to us all to need comment. 
parable 


We have the same incom- 
compilation, the same cumulative 
evidence, the same wide-reaching purview, 
and, thank heaven! spite of advancing years, the same 
purple patches all aglow with a scholar’s passion. We 
have also—and in reactionary days it is refreshing—the 
sudden bite of the old Rationalist’s sharp tooth. Dr, Frazer 
is always ready to “’eave arf a brick ”’ at kings and king- 
and this long |.efore the débdcle of kingdoms. He has 
the true salt of democracy in his soul, and never for a 
moment does it lose its savor. 

The three volumes fall into four parts: (1) The Early 
Age of the World ; (2) The Patriarchs ; (3) The Judges and 
Kings; (4) The Law; and it is hard to say which section 
is most completely saturated with folk-lore. Indeed, we 
are left with the impression ‘that the whole Old Testament 
is compact of folk-lore and folk-lore only. By folk-lore 
Dr. Frazer understands not a few chance childish fables, 
but “the whole body of a people’s traditionary beliefs and 
customs so far as these appear to be due te the collective 
action of the multitude and cannot be traced to the indi- 
vidual influence of great men.” Folk-lore, in a word, is the 
literature and the history of the herd, before history and 
literature proper—i.e., of the individual—emerge. 

From Dr. Frazer’s great treasure-heap of learning we 
can select only two instances—the Mark of Cain and the 
Temptation in the Garden of Eden. 

The Mark of Cain, like the Sin against the Holy Ghost, 
was one of the secret terrors of Victorian childhood. God 
had marked Cain. Might He not mark us? Might we not 
wake some morning after a secret sin and find the horrid 
mark on our foreheads when we looked in the looking- 
glass? Of course, we misread our Bible. God’s mark on 
Cain was for salvation, not for damnation: ‘God set a 
mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him.”’ 
The blunder is not confined to our infancy. 


industry in 
character in 


gods 


Our contempo- 
rary the “ Observer,” clamoring for vengeance on the Kaiser, 
urges: “This man has, marked upon his forehead, the guilt 
of countless Cains.” What and why was the mark? 
Robertson-Smith suggested that it was a tribal mark or 
badge, possibly a tattoo; a tribal badge marking Cain as 
member of a community bound to avenge him. This, clearly, 
is contrary to the whole tenor of the story. It is the arch- 
smiter, the first murderer, who is marked, not the whole 
tribe of the Kenites. The mark was, like our present 
mourning, a form of disguise, hiding the murderer’s 
identity from the angry ghost. What particular savage 
disguise Yahveh adopted we cannot, Dr. Frazer says, 
decide: “He may have painted him red all over, like a 
Fijian, or half-red and half-white, like a Masai. Or he may 
have confined his artistic efforts to Cain’s countenance and 
painted a red circle round his right eye, a black round his 
left. So adorned, the first Mr. Smith—for ‘Cain’ means 
‘Smith ’—may have paraded the waste places of the earth 
without fear of being recognised or molested by his victim’s 
ghost.” 


Still more illuminating is the light thrown by Dr. 


, confers 


more amiable light. 





Frazer’s method on the Temptation and the Fall. Familiar 
though the story is, probably most of us are uneasily 
conscious that there is somewhere an element of confusion. 
In the story as we have it there are two trees in the Garden— 
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil and the Tree 
of Life. ,Yet, oddly enough, the whole tragedy is staged 
round one tree only—the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil. The other tree is to the full as wondrous, it 
immortality on him who eats of it, yet in 
the Bible story it is merely in the background—a 
KovPov mryéewmov, so to speak. Only at the end God 
bethinks Him of it, and, fearing that man should become 
immortal as well as knowing, drives him hurriedly out of 
the Garden. But in the story as Dr. Frazer skilfully and 
beautifully reconstructs it, the Tree of Life was not thus 
purely passive and spectacular. The gist of the myth was 
originally to set forth what it was that “brought death 
into the world and all our woe.”” Death was there—horrible 
death! How did it come to be? By man’s free choice. In the 
beginning he was set in a garden with two trees—ihe Tree 
of Life and the Tree of Death He was left free choice, and 
--since death is certainly here—he must have chosen the 
wrong tree. 

What made him choose wrong? The “serpent tempted” 
him, or rather, in matrilinear days, “ her.’ 

And why the serpent? The reason is curious, and, in 
its way, a beautiful reason—not for pure malignity, but for 
divine, or rather, demoniac jealousy. . All over the world the 
serpent is a demon of immortality—he casts his skin, he 
renews his youth. Do not the Greeks themselves use one 
and the same word, yjpas for “old age’? and a “cast 
skin’? Dr. Frazer notes the significance of yjpas. He 
might well have added that the Greek god Asklepios, god 
of life as well as healing, god with power to raise the dead, 
is but a serpent in human shape. His name reveals him— 
if we may trust Fick. Asklepios is Askalaphos the wriggler, 
the coiler. The snake. the handbooks tell, is the 
“attribute” of Asklepios, but in early reliefs the attribute 
stands behind the god erect, equal in height and majesty ; 
he is the god. This serpent, holy demon of immortality, 
will tolerate—after the manner of other jealous gods—no 
other immortal. So he misleads the woman, the apple of 
the fatal tree is eaten, and in comes death and all our woe. 

The story—and it is so in countless instances—rightly 
understood, instead of being a confused immorality, 
becomes real, unified, and, in its primitive way, moral— 
an honest attempt to solve a real difficulty. And then, 
how much better God comes out. According to the old 
muddled story, the Creator’s motive was mean, His conduct 
despicable. Now the character of the Deity is set in a far 
His prudence in choosing the serpent 
as messenger cannot be commended, but he is cleared of “all 
suspicion of envy and jealousy, not to say of malignity and 
cowardice, which in the narrative of Genesis rested like a 
dark blot on his reputation.’’ The comparative mythologist 
turns out ‘to be, not for the first time, advocatus Dei. 

Reading the book from cover to cover. we are amazed 
at the tissue of lies and ignorance and cruelty and 
immorality in and on which our innocent youth was 
nurtured. But here again Dr. Frazer, by a deeper under- 
standing, offers consolation. It is out of these crude, 
confused beginnings that our own civilization has grown— 
our own marriage laws, our own family life. Much we have 
outgrown, and more remains to outgrow. Courage! he said, 
and pointed to the stars—’tis not too late. The ladder of 
our life is indeed planted deep in the mire, but its top 
reaches to heaven, whither some have climbed, and whither 
we are climbing. 

We thank Dr. Frazer for a beautiful, inspiring, and 
profoundly pious book. 





J. H. 
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LONDON AMERICAN MARITIME TRADING CO. LTD. 


Tue annual general meeting of this Company was held on 
the 19th inst. at the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, 
E.C., the Earl of Wemyss (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said that they met under widely different 
circumstances from those which obtained last year. The war 
had been in the main won by the British Navy, but apart 
from the British Navy, the Mercantile Marine had done as 
much as anything or anybody to win the war. 

The Government had promised to release the ships as 
quickly as they could. They were relying upon that promise, 
and he was told that as an earnest of the Government bona- 
fides they had recently released oil tankers. That was some- 
thing on account, but he could not help thinking it might be 
some time—though optimists held a different view—before 
the main body of shipping was released. All he could feel 
assured of was that if anything could be done to secure 
priority of release for this company’s ships it would be done. 

Referring to the report, the Chairman said: You will have 
seen that there is a trading profit on the last twelve months 
of £41,875 14s. as compared with £21,012 6s. 5d. for the 
previous year. Having paid the preference dividend in full, 
we propose to pay 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, absorb- 
ing £15,000, and leaving over £20,000, after paying the extra 
dividend on the preference shares, to be carried forward. J] 
hope the shareholders will consider this a_ satisfactory 
account, having regard to all the circumstances. If we, as 
most of us do, tap the financial barometer by reading the 
reports of other shipping companies’ meetings, we will have 
observed a practically uniform veduction in dividends, and 
indeed, gentlemen, it would be strange if it were not so. You 
have taxation increasing; you have the upkeep of ships in- 
creasing; you have victualling increasing; you have every 
single item increasing, and then finally you have—and this falls 
particularly hard on a company like this—80 per cent. taken 
out of any excess profits that you can make, and, therefore, I 
think the shareholders will probably agree with me that this 
is not an unsatisfactory balance-sheet. We have bought the 
Thompson Steam Shipping Company. At the end of March 
last the company purchased for the sum of £463,931 85 per 
cent. of the ordinary shares and 70 per cent. of the preference 
shares in the Thompson Steam Shipping Company, Ltd., 
which company owned four ships and had substantial invest- 
ments in Government securities and other realisable assets, 
and this company will be entitled to receive the benefit of the 
full year’s trading to December 31st next, when a dividend will 
doubtless be declared, and this will be brought into the 
accounts of the current year of the London-American Mari- 
time Trading Company, Ltd. This purchase of the Thomp- 
son Steam Shipping Company is on the same lines as the 
purchase of the Leander Steam Shipping Company, which has 
been such an inestimable benefit to the shareholders of 
this company, and I wish to point out what our position 


would have been if we had not done this. We 
started our career four years ago with ten ships. 
We have had twelve sunk. We have at 


the present 
moment ten ships; we have paid off our debentures; we 


have paid off all our preliminary expenses, and we have 
distributed in all 69 per cent. to the shareholders. I think, 
considering the number of ships we have had sunk, that 
that is not a bad record, and I put it down entirely to 
this—that the board has been advised by Mr. Petersen, 
who has never lost a single opportunity of making a good 
bargain for the company. If Mr. Petersen had been 
content to “wait and see” he would have seen our fleet 
sinking and you would have had to wait for your dividends ; 
but owing to his readiness to grasp every opportunity the 
result has been that we are in the happy condition we 
occupy at the present moment. We have done our 
best in the past, and I can only say that the board will 
attempt to do their best in the future, and I am quite sure 
that My. Petersen will show the same genius for taking 
advantage of opportunities in the future as he has done in 
the past. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and the 
dends as recommended were declared, 

-Mr. W. Petersen then addressed the meeting and 
remarked that, despite all they had gone through in conse- 
quence of the war, the company was in a better position 
both financially and otherwise than it was at the start. 
He also paid a- great tribute to the courage and devotion 


divi- 


shown. by the mercantile marine, which included in its 
ranks many men of Danish birth. 
A. vote of thanks to the Chairman and. Mr. Petersen 


concluded the proceedings. 
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festation does in our own country, and at this moment 
faith in France is almost as difficult to maintain as faith 
in England. Yet hardly has that confession escaped us 
when we feel that it is an intolerable presumption for 
us, even momentarily and in thought, to sit in judgment 
upon our neighbors. As judges of France we have not the 
freedom which belongs to us by right as judges of our own 
country. Not politeness or courtesy restrains us, but the 
consciousness that we are ourselves involved in the offences 
which we condemn in England at this time. We cannot 
dissociate ourselves from the sin which prevents us from 
casting the stone at our neighbors, 

But even ii this were not so, and the conscience of our 
nation was clear, we are still debarred from judging. 
Compared with the sufferings of France, our own have been 
light; compared with her fears, we have, evén in the 
darkest hours of the war, lived in comparative security. If 
France had gone under we might not have been lost. And 
if we find that France seems wrongly reluctant to make 
sacrifices to the new ordering of the world, we have to take 
care that we speak on the same plane, and to remember 
that to the ordinary Frenchman the surrender of the Rhine 
frontier when it is within his grasp is at least nothing less, 
and probably something more, than the surrender of British 
naval supremacy to the ordinary Englishman. Indeed, 
certainly something more, for the fact of the devastation 
of the invaded provinces is infinitely more poignant and 
potent as a source of political impulse than an imagined 
invasion of England. 

No; it ill becomes an Englishman, however deep his 
conviction of coming disillusion and bitterness at the 
universal betrayal of the wonderful ideal which the French 
were the first to formulate, to lay his hand to a stone to 
cast at France at this hour. He is constrained to remember 
that in the past it was France which magnificently formu- 
lated the ideal of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and 
that in the present it has been France alone which, through 
its finer spirits, has had the courage to reveal the truth 
of war. MM. Barbusse and Duhamel will have redeemed a 
multitude of sins in the eyes of posterity” There will be 
this difference between us: If France should seek in the 
coming peace the satisfaction of revenge, still she will never 
wholly lose the moral respect of the world. Ii we do, we 
assuredly shall lose it for ever. And if France should prove 
herself generous, her generosity will be greater than ours. 
Even though our sacrifices were equal, it is France and not 
ourselves who would hold, and rightly held, the moral 
hegemony of the world. 

For France stands apart among the nations, elect by 
suffering. If ever a nation has felt the fearful reality which 
lies behind the word “tribulation” it is she. She has 
endured a moral tribulation for forty years, and a physical 
tribulation for four. Against such a background her virtues 
can appear superhuman. The stoic resolution with which 
she resolved to take an intellectual revenge for her physical 
defeat, and the triumphant victory which crowned that 
resolve, are more than epic themes. The incredible loyalty 
with which she obeyed the precept of Gambetta: “ Pensons-y 
loujours, n’en parlons jamais”; the agony of self-laceration 
which the Third Republic endured before the eyes of a 
scornful world during l’affaire Dreyfus; the painful birth 
of a new generation of idealists eager in the service of 
humanity, only to become a holocaust to the Moloch which 
they had striven to banish from their thought, are chapters 
in a history of France which will one day be written with 
the tender sympathy and steady admiration which a tragedy 
so heroic must demand. 

The France which Miss Stephens knows is not this 
Krance. It has yet to be revealed, for although no nation has 
so bared its soul and body to the public gaze as France, 


France herself was too full of disillusion to risk a vision of her 


struggle with adversity from the heroic angle, and strangers 
were too coarse in fibre to feel the mystery of her abandon- 
ment, and too deficient in humility to reach beyond the sense 
of satisfaction at her apparent humiliation to the new France 
which was being born. But the elements of the history, and 
the spirit of the future historian, are to be found in the works 
of Oharles Péguy. We are so convinced of the significance of 
this France that we are inclined to dismiss the others as of 
small account, and to find in the ahbsenee of any knowledge 





or awareness of it a sufficient warrant for neglecting the 
France which Miss Stephens knows. But that would be less 
than fair, particularly because Miss Stephens stands per- 
ceptibly higher than the ordinary interpreter of France to 
the English public. Others have written more brilliantly 
than she by far, but they have in reality merely assimilated 
the spirit of the Paris boulevard. A more copious and serious 
historian, such as Mr. Bodley, has taken his facts from the 
conservative side in a political struggle conducted in a 
deceptive spirit of logical finality. Miss Stephens makes 
no great profession of profundity. She loves France by 
instinct rather than by intellect. Her facts are often 
superficial, her judgments vague and incapable of exact 
formulation. But, on the other hand, she loves France as 
a whole, and she achieves an uncommon fairness, not by 
an uncommon objectivity, but by an uncommon interest in 
all the facts which she can reach. Gallicus nihil a se alienum 
putat, 

We have therefore a kindly feeling for Miss Stephens’s 
work. It contains no revelations, indeed, but singularly 
little which we care to correct or dispute. Her account of 
French literary production during the war is, however, much 
too slight to be of value, but seeing that she disarms criticism 
by referring the reader to Mr. Edmund Gosse’s articles in the 
“ Edinburgh Review ’’ for an account of French poetry, which 
she therefore deliberately neglects, we are not disposed to 
quarrel with her. So complete an abrogation of judgment 
must either be accepted or ignored. And, in general, the 
critical view is quite foreign to Miss Stephens. She has 
enthusiasm and tolerance; she loves France as it is, and she 
carries her spirit of acceptance so far that she can 
criticize only those things which are criticized by 
the French themselves. We have the impression that 
the idea of making an independent judgment has 
never occurred to her. If it had, we believe that she 
would have moderated her enthusiasm over French mater- 
nity. “There is no county in the world where motherhood 
is more beautiful than in France.’’ As a matter of simple 
— fact the passionate and reciprocal devotion of 
the mother and the son in France is the direct result of the 
Code Napoléon. Its abnormal intensity, which to the dis- 
passionate observer is distinctly devoid of beauty, derives 
from the unnatural repression of the normal human relation 
ship between the father and the mother under the dot system. 
Scientifically speaking, the son takes the place of the father 
with the mother in the French family. This emotional 
displacement is barely a hundred years old, and it ranks with 
the French passion for thrift as one of the cardinal] instances 
of profound change being made in the psychology of a nation 
by the imposition of institutions which were not organi 
cally developed. They have their analogue, though a less 
interesting one, in the abnormal development of the German 
instinct for mechanical obedience under the Empire. Had 
Miss Stephens realised this, she might also have seen the 
connection between these phenomena and the hypertrophy of 
the system of peasant proprietorship, of which she safely 
takes note, knowing that it is attacked in France as a social 
evil; and from this she might have proceeded to the vealisa 
tion that a drastic reform of 'the Code Napoléon is the prime 
necessity for France, not merely in the economic but in the 
spiritual sphere. The Code Napoléon, and nothing else, has 
brought the superb democratic impulse of the French Revo- 
lution to derision. The laws of inheritance which it im 
posed led directly to that decline in the birth-rate which 
made the Franco-Russian alliance necessary. They Jed also 
to the mania of excessive thrift; now they are likely to 
lead further to an utterly iniquitous attempt to suppress the 
Russian Revolution by an enormous expeditionary force. 
Nor is this all. The rentier, who is the creation of the Cod: 
Napoléon, has managed to establish a kind of prescriptive 
right to immunity from direct taxation. 

But such inquiries are not, as we say, in Miss Stephens’s 
line. She is pansympathetic. She admires the French 
family, is enthusiastic for the French movement for the 
political and economic emancipation of women, and approves 
regionalism, without seeing that these enthusiasms are iu 
conflict with each other. Her speculations as to the future 
of France are, therefore, unimportant. But the univer- 
sality of her love for France is, perhaps, only the more 
attractive because it is so uncritical. 
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PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


Established for the sons of Members 
of the Society of Friends. 
Other boys are very cordially welcomed. 
Ages 8 to 14, 


THE AIM of the School is to lay the founda- | 
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Buy 
your 


RING direct 


& save money 


You can select leisurely from 122 
beautiful RINGS, quietly, at home. 


THE RING BOOK, which we will send to you, delineates these 
122 Gem Rings in all their natural Sparkle, Colours, and Beauty. 
You can select from it as surely as if you were choosing from the 
actual Rings. Even Distant Colonials and men on Active 
Serviceare buying by thismethod. 
You choose your Ring. Wesend it fully insured on a fortnight’s unconditiona 
approval. if within 14 days of receipt, you wish to change your mind, we wi 
either exchange the ring, allowing full whe for it, o” you can return it and 
receive your money backin ju 
If you decide to keep the Ring, you do so on this condition :— 
henever you wish after one month, cne year, 
ten years, or twenty years, we will re-purchase 
your Ring at 10°/, less than the price you have paid 
This perpetual re-purchase condition | We s¢riowsly clatm that our method 
is made possible by large buying | of buying Diamonds tn the Open 
of unmounted Stones and by work- farket, and selling RINGS Direct 
ing to a closer profit margin than | fo the Public, reduces Selling 
is general in Ring-selling, | Coste and benefits the Buyer. 


WRITE NOW FOR “THE RING BOOK.’ 


It tells all about the manner of RING buying which safeguards you perpetually 
e - Ly ly to anyone interested in sound-value Rings priced from £5 5 0 
upto e 





tions of a true education and to encourage 
a healthy growth in body, mind and spirit. 





Points of Interest are: 

1. Self-reliance and Individual Develop- 
ment are sought and encouraged. 

2. Natural History, and other leisure 
pursuits given ample time and 
attention. 

3. The best possible is tried to be made 
of all boys, quick or slow. 

4. Fine health record. 













To meet the growing numbers of the School, 
a NEW HOUSE has been opened this term 
Prospectus and illustrations on application to: 
HERBERT Wm. JONES, M.A., 
The Downs School, 
CoLWALL, nr. Malvern. 


Please write for ‘The Ring Book.”’ 


The NORTHERN GOLDSMITHS Co, 


No. 55 GOLDSMITHS' HALL. 
“ The RING SHOP for the WORLD,” 
q NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE, ENGLAND. 
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BELSIZE 


The Transformation. 
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The pressure is lifting and 
already evidence of renewed 
road activity is visible. 


With the transformation from 
war to peace conditions, the 
Belsize Works will once more 
hum the tune of ‘' Cars com- 
pleted.” 





It will be well worth your 
while to wait a little longer 
for your ‘after war” model, 


Tobacco 








| i BELSIZE MOTORS, Lid. An epitome of all the good tobaccos . . . 


Clayton, Manch<ster. 


“King’s Head” is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere at 114d per oz 








Cigarettes 
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| 3 tor 0:11.20 


| Boxes of 50 2/2}—100 4/3 
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A SALAD. 


‘* Mansel Fellows.” By A. M. Lupovict. 
6s. net.) 

‘*Graduation.”’ By IRENE RUTHERFORD MCLEOD. 
& Windus. 6s. net.) 

‘The Statue in the Wood.” 


(6s. net.) 


(Grant Richards. 
(Chatto 


By RIcHARD Pryce. (Collins 


Tur people who defend aristocracy are not infrequently 
those who confuse democracy with the mob—for which 
failure in discrimination they have indeed some excuse. 
Some time ago Mr. Ludovici brilliantly constructed such a 
defence, and now he follows with a novel, whose story is 
as follows, according to the publisher:—‘“The body of a 
person is his destiny, and it is as useless to try to behave 
in contradiction to the peculiarities of one’s body as it is 
for a frog to try to masquerade as an elephant or for a cat 
to try to bellow as a bull. The two heroines are 
quite different in looks, and their actions are consistent 
with their bodily differences.” We screw up our minds to 
remember the physical characteristics of Iago, reject the 
deformity of Vhomme qui rit because it was not congenital, 
and recollect with a sigh of relief not only that Fagin 
was not a clean-limbed young Englishman but ‘that Lucifer 
is unable to wear boots. But stop—‘ When the devil was sick, 
the devil a monk would be.” Yet in “Erewhon”’ sick- 
ness was a moral depravity. In short, we land in what our 
ancestors would have called a “marish.” The fact is 
that we do not rightly understand what Mr. Ludovici is 
driving at, or why it should follow that because a lady has 
an outward cast in her eyes, she should have a trashy soul. 
Yet in spite of all this and of a great deal of long-winded 
argument, there is stuff in Mr. Ludovici’s novel. It relates 
how the hero, Richard Latimer, saves the life of Mansel 
Fellowes, who was literally dying of love for him, by the 
pretence of his devotion, when he was in love with My Lady 
of the east. Mansel recovers, and Dr. Melhado, the vessel 
of Mr. Ludovici’s views and Richard’s mentor, tells him it 
would be a crime against life not to marry her, the Catholic 
priest, Jenington, being the gladiator on the other side :— 
‘* Melhado’s intellectual ‘ Yea’* to Life, his wholesale 
acceptance of Life’s most beautiful and most cruel behests 
now seemed but the spiritual counterpart to Mansel’s 
physical fight to achieve the consummation of her physical 
destiny. He desired that a richer, more tragic, more full- 
blooded era was re-echoed in this twentieth century by 
these two prodigies of human promise, and yet in his efforts 
to attain to their standard, in his mad attempt to meet them 
as an equal, he had seen himself revealed only too plainly 
as the limp, flaccid, and truly adapted creature he was of 
the Age to which they were so foreign.” 
Thus the feckless Richard, who, loving neither, finally 
rejects Mansel, who throws herself over a cliff. There is 
indeed more than intellectual ingenuity in this rather 
extravagant and over-pitched story—a faith which, disen- 
gaged from eugenics and ancestor-worship, would have made 
the book truer and more powerful than it actually emerges. 
Miss McLeod’s book will, we are afraid, receive but 
scant welcome from the critic who is at all used to novels, 
so tiresome, perfervid, and inarticulate are its incessant 
erotics. There is no structure or reticence or selectiveness in 
the book at all, and it leads wildly on from one Devouring 
Flame of Passion to another in such a palpitation of 
language that we marvel how Miss McLeod can possibly 
keep it up. Those peaks—‘I am too excited, too lifted, to 
write with the proper formalities. You left me standing on 
the peaks, lonely amid wind-driven mists, ready to climb 
higher, but incapable ; lost, without the inspiration of your 
nearness ’’—we sordidly sigh for a muffler and great coat— 
“ Were you wise until you found love? Until love comes we 
are groping, drifting, wretchedly unpiloted. When it comes 
we see; true and false are clear. We see by its light. We 
see life by the light of love, not love by the contrasted 
darkness of suffering. Love is something we are, not some- 
thing we see. I love you. My love is a living—it is a 
growing thing. Take it, oh, take it, and let yours grow with 
it. Let’s live!’’—and so on for hundreds of pages. It 
makes one feel like an old gentleman who finds the club fire 
too warm. Were Miss McLeod insincere, this kind of thing 
would be nauseating. But her sincerity and idealism are as 
obvious as her (yet) incapacity to make proper use of them. 
Should she, in the future, exercise more restraint, self- 





criticism, and detachment, she would, we feel sure, produce 
work of a finer temper. 

“The Statue in the Wood”’ is one of those pieces of 
sculpture which are the right-hand men of the novelist in 
search of something to write about. Here, under its 
influence, the land-agent begets achild of the mistress of the 
estate, so that the novelist could have no complaint that his 
statue had not given him a start. The land agent goes away, 
and we are regaled with misunderstandings and _ cross- 
purposes, until we feel we could do with a Controller, not of 
the morals, but of the machinery of fiction. It is all very 
jolly and pastoral, but it tends at the end to make us 
partisans of the Old Order, since under such a dispensation, 
land-agents might be less impulsive, mistresses of the 
manor less indulgent, and historians of their relations less 
likely to be admitted on the premises. 





7, BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Idols and Idylls.” 


Essays by A PuBLIC ScHooL Boy. 
(Burns & Oates. 5s.) 


THE collector of these essays, written by a boy named 
Philip Bell, of Stonyhurst, regards them as something 
exceptional ; but what value they have lies in their expres- 
sion of the normal boy. They will appeal to the middle- 
aged because of their naiveté and a commendable absence 
of conscious literary effort—an unusual quality in a 
youthful essayist. There is nothing prodigious about 
them; they are just what one would expect from a boy of 
education with average ‘tastes and ambitions. Like a 
youngster, he chooses large subjects: “ On Life,” “ Morality 
and Religion,” “Literature.” He gets to the point at 
once on “ Literature,’’ which, says he, “is, in the words 
of slang, a rum tthing.” He finds “Adam Bede”—up to 
page 45, beyond which, apparently, he did not read— 
discouragingly dull, “ dealing so far with a blacksmith not 
any way as interesting as Champion Harrison of ‘Rodney 
Stone.’” Kipling, Gordon, G. R. Sims, have been his 
poets for a very long time, but “ Good old ‘ boozy ’ heretical 
Omar, you did me a good turn. You helped me to grow 
up.”” Like many boys, he objects to “The Loom of Youth,” 
but he does not make clear the point of his criticism. 





The Geek im the City, 


As the year draws to a close there is no sign of slackening in 
national expenditure, and taking the last few weeks together, 
one finds ways and means advances employed to finance the 
national effort in a very large degree. Sound critics are also 
uneasy at the continued activity of the printing press. For 
example, in the week ending December 18th, currency notes and 
certificates outstanding increased by no less than £9} millions. 
Reports of the slowness and red-tape of the Government depart- 
ments in all matters connected with demobilization, and the 
turnover from a war to a peace footing, causes uneasiness in the 
City, where the necessity for a speedy resumption of full peace- 
time production is fully realised. One or two of the queue of 
prospectuses which was known to be awaiting the removal of 
the Treasury’s ban have been permitted to appear, and the 
Mond Nickel issue and the Morgan Crucible issue—the first to 
be officially fathered by the British Trade Corporation—were 
quickly over-subseribed. The date for the discontinuance of 
National War Bonds has been fixed by the Treasury for January 
18th. Discussion of the probable terms of subsequent issues 
has been much in evidence; but nothing definite is known 
except that whatever the new security may be, it will not carry 
with it the valuable conversion rights accorded to the present 
series. Christmas demands caused only slight disturbance in 
the Money Market. The approach of Christmas prevented 
any marked recovery of Stock Market activity after the dis- 
turbing effects of the general election. But there is evidence 
of the existence of plenty of money awaiting favorable oppor- 
tunity for investment. Since their short-lived spurt on 
nationalization expectations, Home Railways have been dull. 


LUCELLUM. 





